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BOEING PURSUIT 


Recognized by Military Services as the Finest Single 
Seater Fighter in the World 


The ORIGINAL combination of : 
An Underslung Sloping Core Radiator ; 
A Small Body properly arranged; 
A Semi-thick Airfoil Section of True Contour throughout 
the entire length of both the Small Elliptical Lower 


Wing and the Larger Tapered Upper Wing; 


A Single Bay Biplane with external brace wires in Front 
Truss Only ; 


An ideal proportioning of Unbalanced Control Surfaces, 
giving unprecedented ease and range of control. 


DESIGNED IN THE YEAR 1922; PRODUCED AND FLOWN EARLY IN THE YEAR 1923 


BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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| in CATALOGUE 259-B. 
Catalogue 259-B, opening 11 A.M. (Eastern Standard Time), 
18 December 1924, contains detailed descriptions, Terms of 
Lease, etc., and may be obtained from the Supply Officer, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., or the 
| 
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Next Year’s National Air Races 


ge of the questions which is uppermost in the minds 


of those who are constructively interested in the future 

of American aviation, and commercial aviation in particular, 
is: Where shall the next National Air Races be held ? 

A careful consideration of this all-important subject raises 


the question whether it is desirable to hold next year one big 
National Air Meet at which all the major flying contests 
would be concentrated, and whether it would not be preferable 
to organize instead a limited number of national meets, each 
of which would in some sort be specialized to the various uses 
of aireraft. Aviation seems to have outgrown the days 
where the success of a meet depended on the cooperation 
of all agencies concerned with flying. The era of speciali- 
zation has now set in, and it would seem best to keep this 
in mind in the organization of air meets. 

Commercial aviation, in particular, is just beginning to 
stand on its own feet. Its requirements differ as widely from 
those of the Air Services as they do from those of exhibition 
flying. Manufacturers, operators and jobbers of commercial 
aireraft are looking forward to some sort of annual event 
where the publie could be given a striking practical demon- 


stration of commercial air transport, an event which would: 


illustrate the slogan “Sane Flying is Safe.” 

As the annual “On to X” race becomes each year more 
and more important as a true indicator of civil flying, it 
should be made the central event of such a National Com- 
mercial Air Meet, and it should be endowed with a great 
number of cash prizes so as to attract the greatest number of 
people who fly for business or pleasure. This main event 
should be supplemented by races and other contests in order 
to foster progress in design and give the spectators a com- 
petitive demonstration of the efficiency of the ships. Beside 
these events there should be a sort of field exhibition where 
the public could get into personal contact with the builders 
and operators of commercial aircraft and where prospective 
purchasers could get demonstration flights. 

Such a Commercial Air Meet—or Air Mart ?—should be 
a purely civilian affair and be held on a civilian field, situ- 
ated preferably in the Central Airway Belt which extends 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Such a location 
would make it, witkin reason, equally accessible from the 
pmneipal flying centers. 

Now there remain to be disposed the purely military 
‘vents. Considering the outstanding success of the Naval 
Air Pageant held last October in Baltimore, it is felt that this 
should be made an annual event, with the Schneider Cup race 
as the central attraction. Commercial sea flying is as yet so 
undeveloped that an event for commercial seaplanes could be 
included in this Pageant to best advantage, the more so as 
it will be difficult to find a desirable location for a Commer- 
‘ial Air Meet where both land and sea aircraft can compete. 
Baltimore is already in line for next year’s Schneider Cup 
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race, and the splendid manner in which that city held this 
year’s seaplane races, together with its natural facilities for 
such an affair, would make it the natural choice for 1925. 

The Pulitzer Trophy race should become the star attraction 
of an Air Service Pageant, also to be held annually, which 
would be rounded out by contests for pursuit, observation 
and bombing planes. As the West Coast has not recently 
had a big air meet, it is suggested that such an Air Service 
Pageant be held next year in that region. 

‘The tentative program outlined above would thus give each 
of the three main sections of the country a first class air 
meet, each of which would probably be a much greater suc- 
cess than if they were thrown into one. 





Political Dangers of McCook Field 


ORGETTING for the moment the various minor contro- 

versies concerning the size and function of an engineering 
division of the Air Service as represented by McCook Field, 
the dangers of political influence can be considered with profit 
just now. 

There has been recommended an expenditure of $1,500,000 
for the preliminary work necessary for the moving of McCook 
Field to the new site donated by the citizens of Dayton, which 
is valued at $400,000. 

When this figure was cut to a much smaller sum by the 
Directors of the Budget, and the news became known in 
Dayton, a delegation from Dayton headed by Frederick B. 
Paterson went to Washington and urged the Director of the 
Budget to increase the amount allotted. This form of lobby- 
ing is one of the chief dangers of Dayton’s exceedingly 
intense interest in retaining McCook Field. 

It will be well for the Government to look carefully into the 
future, particularly with regard to the political side, before 
definitely appropriating funds for this project. It is well 
known that the Navy Department has been trying to close 
the Charleston Navy Yard for years. It has also wanted 
to close the Newport Station. But just as soon as any move 
in this direction was attempted, political influences, and not 
considerations of governmental economy and efficiency, 
blocked the plan. 

In just the same way will the Army be limited by political 
considerations, if at every juncture a delegation from Dayton 
appears and urges larger appropriations. No one can blame 
Dayton for wishing to get a new $5,000,000 Army post within 
its borders, particularly as it now has the fourth largest civi- 
lian pay roll in Dayton. Those who see the present Air 
Service of the Army still in its formative stage of development 
do object to this appropriation at this time. When the Pres- 
ident and the Committee of the House investigating the 
air activities of the Government will have framed a National 
Air Policy, it will be the time to think of a permanent site 
for an engineering division. 








One of the most farreaching measures intended 
to rehabilitate American air power is contained 
in the President’s Budget Message delivered to 
Congress on Dec. 2. It reads: 

“Today the outstanding weakness in the in- 
dustrial situation as it affects national defense is 
the inadequacy of facilities to supply Air Service 
needs. The airplane industry in this country at 
the present time is dependent almost entirely upon 
Government business. To strengthen this industry 
is to strengthen our national defense. For the 
Air Service of the Army and Navy. and the Air 
Mail Service, the estimates, including contract 
authorizations, amount to $38,945,000. This con- 
templates an expenditure with the industries of 
$18,287,000 for the procurement of airplanes, en- 
gines and accessories. The remaining $20,658,000 
is for maintenance, operation, experimentation 
and research. The amount of $38,945,000, how- 
ever, does not include all that wili be available 
for this service in 1926. Amounts contributing to 
the Air Service carried in other estimates, and 
usable war supplies, will make a total availability 
conservatively estimated at $65,000,000.” 

The itemized estimates of the Budget, 1925-26, 
provide a total of $17,061,191 for the Army Air 
Service, $18,900,000 for Naval Aviation, $2,600,- 
000 for the Air Mail Service, and $534,000 for 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Out of the Air Services estimates of $17,061,191 
a sum of $14,911,191 is for direct appropriation 
and $2,150,000 for obligation by contract, as 
against a total of $14,476,619 available for 1924- 
25. “This will enable the Air Service,” says the 
report, “to make reasonable progress toward cut- 
ting down its present shortage in heavier-than-air 
craft and at the same time assist in keeping alive 
the aircraft industry for use in time of emergency. 


Budget Allows $65,000,000 for the Air Service, 
in 1925-26 


$18,287,000 for New Aircraft, Engines and Accessories 


In this estimate provision is made for initiating the 
removal of the Air Service activities from ing 
quate rented facilities at McCook Field, Da 
Ohio, to a more suitable site in the same vicinity 
donated to the Government by private jp. 
dividuals.”’ 

Of the $18,900,000 estimated for Naval Avis. 
tion $14,800,000 is direct appropriation fo; 
aviation proper and $4,100,000 for obligation by 
contract to be appropriated in subsequent year; 
This increase from $15,150,000 for the current 
fiscal year is due, says the report, “to necessity of 
providing for a material increase in the number 
of new aircraft and also to furnish sufficient work 
to assist in maintaining the aircraft industry 
which should be kept alive because of its im. 
portance as part of the national defense pro. 
gram.” 

The estimate for the 1925-26 Air Mail appro. 
priation, $2,600,000, includes a reduction of $150, 
000 with respect to the current fiscal year. 

The estimate for the 1925-26 National Advisory 
Committee appropriation, $534,000, includes an 
increase from $457,000 to $522,000 for opera 
tions, and a reduction from $13,000 to $12,000 
for printing and binding. The increase of $65,000 
for operations provides for an additional labor. 
atory building at Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 
at a cost of $40,000, an increase from 115 to 129 
employees in the field service at a cost of $30,955, 
and a net reduction of $5,955 for miscellaneous 
expenses. “The additional personnel,’’ says the 
report, “will provide a service test section to take 
care of special investigations for the War, Navy 
and Post Office Departments without interfering 
with the carefully planned programs of research 
into the more fundamental problems of aero 
nautics.”’ 


Argentine World Flight 


Maj. Don. Pedro Zanni, the Argentine military aviator who 
planned to fly around the world in three Napier engined 
Fokker planes, and who recently reached Tokyo, Japan, is 
reported to have abandoned his attempt. Major Zanni re- 
ceived information that the ports in the northern Pacific were 
icebound and that the possibility of securing a ship to patrol 
his course during the winter was out of the question. 

The Argentine pilot has suggested to his committee in 
Buenos Aires that he should either remain in Japan in order 
to continue his flight in the spring, that he should proceed to 
Europe and from there fly the Atlantic, or that he should 
attempt to fly to Buenos Aires via New York. 

It will be remembered that Major Zanni, after a very fine 
flight from Amsterdam, Holland, to Hanoi, French Indochina, 
was held up there for a long time owing to his ship overturn- 
ing while about to take off from the bogged airdrome. What 
is not generally known is that when that accident happened 
the pilot was seriously ill with fever he had contracted in 
India and that only his indomitable spirit made him push on 
in the face of such heavy odds. In fact, it is understood that 
he underwent medical treatment in a hospital in Hanoi for 
several weeks before he could start assembling the spare 
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Fokker that was rushed to him from Japan, and on whit 
he later flew on to Tokyo. 





N.Y.U. Students to Build Light Plane 


Students at the New York University have decided to enter 
a light plane for the next contest for this type. Am Aen 
Club has been formed. A committee of this Aero Club 
collecting the necessary funds among the faculty and student 
body for the purchase of an engine and materials. 

The plane is to be designed and built by the students the 
selves, among whom are found aeronautical engineers 
process of training, several experienced airplane mechauis, 
and a few excellent pilots. 

Prof. Alexander Klemin is acting as adviser to the student 
group, and all the shop facilities of the Department of Me 
chanical Engineering are at the students’ disposal. J 

The work in the Department of Aeronautics at N.Y.U.8 
not only providing technical training in aeronautics for # 
limited number of students, but has aroused general inter 
in aviation among the general student body of this U 
whose regular degree students number 6,000, and whose tot 
registration is some 17,000 this year. 
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Government Bids and Orders 


Engine and Combat Parts 
ng awerds have been made by the chief of air service, U. 8. 


The — “won, under cir CAS 17, bids for which were opened Oct. 
—— engine and combat parts: 

a} ry 1. Ce r-Curtiss Screw Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

- C. H. ¢ vdrey Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

3. Internat nal Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

4, National 5 teel Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Badger Die Casting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

6 Rock Jsinnd Arsenal. 

7 ¢. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y. 

8 Kberh eo Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y. . 

> Superivr Vie, Tool & Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio. , 

7 "Star M.-hine & Die Works, 203° Lafayette St., New York City. 

ag ) studs, $2.55, bid 1. 

3. 100 cran! shafts, propeller end, 15c, bid 2. 

4. 500 cor connecting rod assemblies, 99c, bid 3. 

5, 5,000 ur: aished pistons, $1.50, bid 4. 

6. 100 cra haft gear end plugs, 23c, bid 2. 

1. 2,000 prover tube assemblies, 17c, bid 4. 

8. 2,000 do, long, 18¢, do. ‘ 

9. 500 cam aft and gun control driving shaft, upper bushings, 29c, 
a 1,000 oil pressure gage tube assemblies, 75c, bid 4. 

1 500 fue pump —— gaskets, -$5.25, bid 2. 

2. 500 tec inion, % x %, 42c, bid 8. ; 

13. 500 oil pump driving o- (upper), 58c, bid 2. 

14. 500 do »wer), 58c, do. 

15. 500 oil pump driving shafts, canceled. 

16. 1,000 oi! pump pressure relief valve springs, 3c, bid 2. 

17. 1,000 « pump relief valve adjustable screws, $2.40 C, bid 1. 

18. 500 oil pump relief valves, body, $6.25, do. 

19. 500 oil pump relief valves, cap, $10.50, do. 

20. 500 timer head levers, 45c, bid 3. ) : 

21. 500 assemblies remodeling of standard Liberty 12 oil pumps, pump 
assembly No. 5200, into Liberty oil pumps, type A2, canceled. 

92, 200 oil pump pressure relief valve guides, $22.40, bid 1. 

93. 200 oil ump pressure relief valve guide locknuts, $11, do. 

94. 5,000 water pump gland springs, 5c, bid 4. 

95. 1.000 water pump shaft bearing retainer, $1.57, bid 9. 

96. 5,000 water pump shaft glands, 3c, bid 6. 

97. 1,000 water pump bearing spacers, 15c, bid 2. 

28, 1,000 water pump shaft gears, $1.23, do 

99, 1,000 water pump shafts, $1.15, bid 4. : 

30. 8,000 oi] tank vent connection assemblies, 49c, bid 2. 

31. 500 gu ount trunnion bolt assemblies, $25,40, bid 1. 

32. 50 beam assembly bomb rack supports, $39,60, bid 7. 

91. 25 adapter assemblies, tachometer drive duplex, $17.50, bid 10. 

Seamless Steel Tubing 

The following bids were received Nov. 4, under cir. 16, by the engi- 
neering division, air service, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for seamless 

1 tubing: 
es 1, 100 b. 5-16-in.; 2, 200 Ib. %-in.; 3, 200 Ib. %-in.; 4, 200 Ib. 
¥-in.; 5, 200 lb. %-in.; 6, 200 Ib. 15%-in.; 7, 200 Ib. 1%-in.; 8, 200 Ib. 
1%-in.; 9, 20¢ ib. 2-in.; 10 200 Ib. 2-in.; 11, 200 IL. 2%-in.; 12, 200 Ib. 
2\-in.; 13, 200 Ib. 2%-4in. 

Summerville Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., items 1 and 2, 40.5¢; 3, 40c; 
4, 35.5¢; 5, 33.5¢; 6, 28. Be; 7 and 8, 26.5c; 9, 26c; 10, 23.5¢c; 11, 25.5c; 
12, 23e; 13, 22.5c; total, $743.50; accept all item, 2 per cent 10 days; 
time 12 weeks 

E. K. Morris & Co., Cincinnati, item 1, lle ft.; 2, 10.75c; 3, 13.5¢; 
4, 14.75c; 5, 14c; 6, 20e; 7, 21.75c; 8, 26.25¢e; 9, 24c; 10, 29.25c; 11, 
28.74c; 12, 36.25c; 18, 40ce; 2 per cent 10 days; time 5 weeks. 

The Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, Ohio, item 3, 69c; 2, 54c; 3, 
8Te; 4 34e; 5, 30c- 6, 2le; 7, 24.5c; 3, 26c; 9, 42.5c; 10, 14.5¢e; 11, 
17e: 12, 15c: 13, 13.5¢; total, $733; time 28 days. 

Propellers 

The contract for furnishing 50 walnut two-blade propellers under cir. 
MAS 28, bids for which were opened Nov. 3 by the chief of air service, 
U.S Army, \ ashington, has been awarded to Hartzell Walnut Propeller 
Co, Piqua, Ohio, at $112.50. 


Lumber 
The contract for furnishing lumber under cir. CAS 22, bids for which 
were opened Oct. 27 by the chief of air service, U. 8. Army, Washington, 
has been awarded to Terry Lumber Co., 17 Whitehall St., New York City, 
item 1, 22,500 bt. ft. 2-in. ash lumber, $142; 2, 15,000 bd. ft. 2%-in. do, 
$152; 5, 3.000 bd. ft. “hickory, $177. 


Thermometers 
The only bid received Oct. 10, under cir. 13, by the engineering division, 


air service, MiCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for 10 thermometers was that 
of J. B. Hayes Machine Co., Urbana, IIl., at $77, which has been accepted. 
Combat Material 
Pn following awards have been made by the chief of air service, U. S. 
my, Washincton, under cir, CAS 24, bids for which were opened Oct. 
28, for aircraft combat material : 
Bid 1, Schmid Bros., Lancaster, Pa. 


2. Eberhart Steel Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


3. National Steel Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
. Universal | Machine Co., Baltimore. 
. C. H. Cowdrey Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass. 
wy wd on = assemblies, $4.20, bid 1. 
“ eadle an 
wae 0 cable ane  brecine ket assemblies, operating, gun control for one gun, 


: 250 do, p: rts list No. 8905, $5, do. 

: oon Pulse cable assemblies, parts 7 No. 8139, $1.91, bid 2. 
@ do, parts list No. 8189, -$1. 91, do. 

7 » parts list No. 8139, $1.91, 3 


3 aeee generator cams, $2.35, bid 4. 

& seo can ft coupling flanges, 99ce, do. 

se +A ren ssemblies, $14.60, do. 

il 10 generator camshafts, $2. 24, bid 5. 

is = Vertical spacer assemblies, 75c, bid 3. 

3 — t rod ends assemblies, parts list No. 7953. 
q 


‘ arm assemblies, gun control, $3.75, bid 3. 
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Bronze Powder 


The bid of the Explosive Chemical Co., New York City, has been accepted 
by the chief of air service, U. 8S. Army, Washington, for 1,000 lb. bronze 
powder, aluminum, at 53.7c under cir. CAS 32, bids for which were 
opened Nov. 10. 


Negative Preservers 
The following awards have been made by the chief of air service, U. S. 
Army, Washington, under cir. Q. R. 41, bids for which were opened Nov. 
10, for negative preservers: 
White, Corbin & Co. Division, Rockville, Conn., 
servers, $7.41. 
Union Envelope Co., Richmond, Va., 2,500 do, $40. 


10,000 negative pre- 


Plywood 


The following awards have been made by the office of the chief of air 
service, U. 8. Army, Washington, for plywood under cir. CAS 25, bids 
for which were opened Oct. 28: 

Bid 1. New Jersey Veneer Co., 258 West Railway Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

2. United States Plywood Co., 314 W. 16th St., New York City. 

3. Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago. 

sy 1. 1,800 sq. ft. birch, ony, ~~ bid 1. 

2. 1,270 sq. ft. do, 3-ply, 22¢, bid 2. 

3. 19,800 sq. ft. do, 3-ply, 32c, do. 

4. 900 sq. ft. do, 3-ply, 45c, do. 

5. 4,225 sq. ft. do, 3-ply, 20c, do. 

6. 9,600 sq. ft. do, 3-ply, 33c, do. 

7. 1,000 sq. ft. do, 3-ply, 20c, do. 

8. 5,000 sq. ft. do, 3-ply, 33c, do. 

9. 14,500 sq. ft. do, 5-ply, 31c, do. 

10. 2,000 sq. ft. do, 5-ply, 45c¢, do. 

11. 4,500 sq. ft. do, 5-ply, 35c, do. 

12. 1,900 sq. ft. do, 7-ply, 49c, do. 

13. 3,320 sq. ft. do, 9-ply, 65c, bid 3. 

14. 1,000 sq. ft. do, 9-ply, 64c, bid 1. 

15. 3,000 sq. ft, do, 11-ply, 80c, do. 

16. 500 sheets mahogany, 3-ply, 32c, do. 

17. 100 sheets do, 3-ply, 33c, 

18. 320 sheets do, 3- ply, 34c, do. 

19. 8,642 sheets do, 3-ply, $8.96, bid 3. 

The following awards have been made by the chief of air service, U. 8. 
Army, Washington, under cir. 33, bids for which were opened Nov. 10, 
for dope: 

FE. [. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Parlin, N. J., item 5, $1.48 

Perry Austen Mfg. Co., Grasmere, L. 1, N. Y., item 4a, $1.142. 

Titanine, Inc., Union, N. J., item 2, $1,395; 6, $1,625. 


Air Speed Indicators 


The only bid received Oct. 29 by the engineering division, air service, 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for ten air speed indicators, under cir. 15, 
was that of the Pioneer Instrument Co., Brooklyn, $88 ea., time 90 days, 
which has been accepted. 


Engine Fittings 

The following awards have been made by the chief of air service, U. S. 
Army, Washington, under cir. CAS 26, for engine fittings, bids for which 
were opened Oct. 28: 

Bid 1. National Steel Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

2. Eberhart Steel Products Co., Buffalo, a e 

3. Balyeat-Jenks Co., Cleveland. 

4. Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 

Item 1. 2,500 ells, union, a bid 1. 

2. 600 ells, hose, 25c, bid 2. 

3. 1,200 flanges, riveting, Ste, bid 1. 

4. 1,700 flanges, pipe, 10c, bid 2 

5. 200 cocks, fuel, 56c, bid 3. 

6. 600 ells, hose, 28c, bid 2. 

7. 2,000 tees, union, 16c, bid 4. 

8. 1,000 tees, fuel, 18c, do. 

9. 1,300 ells, fuel, 18.5c, do. 

10. 9,000 nuts, union, 1.25c, bid 1. 

11. 500 plugs, pipe, 9c, bid 2. 

12. 375 cocks, fuel, $1.20, bid 4. 

13. 450 elbows, street, 22c¢, bid 3. 

14. 750 flanges, riveting, 9.8c, bid 2. 

15. 750 do, 1l1c, 

16. 850 bushings, pipe, 7e, do. 

17. 500 nipples, pipe, 10c¢, do. 

18. 600 nipples, hose, 35c, bid 1. 

19. 200 crosses, primer and gage, 57c, do. 

20. 150 nipples, hose, 40c, bid 3 


Ignition Switches 
The eontract for remodeling 325 ignition switches, bids for which were 
opened under cir. 23 by the chief of air service, U. 8. a, Washington, 
Oct. 27, has been awarded to G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., at $10.96. 


Containers 


The following awards have been made by the chief of air service, U. & 
Army, Washington, for containers, etc., under cir. CAS 21, bids for which 
were opened Oct. 27: 

Cox-Klemin, A. C. Corp., Baldwin, L. I., 8 storage battery container 
assemblies, $8.10; 15 nt $8.50; 115 do, $5. '30. 

G. Elias & Bro., 300 cooling system filler assemblies, $11.72; 600 front 
strut socket assemblies, $2.16; 7, 600 rear do, $2.1 
$ National Steel Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, 225 fuel strainer assemblies, 

2.80. 


Storage Batteries 
The following bids were received Nov. 4, under cir. Q. R. 38, by the 
chief of air service, U. S. Army, Washington, for 10 aircraft storage 
batteries: 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Washington, $88.25; accepted. 
The Cincinnati Storage Battery Co., Cincinnati, $53. 


Propellers 
The contract for furnishing aircraft propellers, bids for which were 
opened Oct. 27, under cir. CAS 19, by the chief of air service, U. & 
Army, Washington, has been —— as — Aero Mfg. Co., 87 
Erie St., Milwaukee, as follows: 00 propellers, $93; > 50 do, 
$88; 3, 200 do, $109; 4, 20 do, eon; 5 "90 do, $78; total, $7.5 


Mission of Naval Aircraft with the Fleet 


Address Delivered before the Department of Aeronautics, N. Y. 
University By Comdr. Holden C. Richardson, U.S.N. 


In an address delivered before the Department of Aero- 
nautics of New York University on Oct. 15, last, Comdr. 
Holden C. Richardson, U.S.N., gave a comprehensive outline 
of the operation and functions of naval aircraft. 

The Naval Air Service is now chiefly concerned with the 
development of aircraft for use with the fleet, as distinet from 
shoregoing aircraft, such as were used during the war with 
Germany, and ocean-going aircraft which have yet to be de- 
veloped. 

“The mission of aireraft with the Fleet,” Commander Rich- 
ardson said, “is to increase the efficiency of the Fleet in the 
defense of the Nation. To this end aircraft are employed for 


the air as possible and to maintain them in Operating eon. 
dition. Fleet tenders are smaller craft than the carriers which 
assist in tending aireraft which accompany the Fleet and 
which are too large for carrying aboard ship. They seryie 
the planes at sea and in port and also provide accommodg. 
tions for the plane crews when absent from the mother ship, 
We have considered the purposes for which aircraft are 
used. Let us now consider the types for these purposes, 


The Combat Plane 


“The combat plane is a single or two-seater plane, land. 
plane or seaplane. As a single-seater it is equipped with 











Official Photo, U. S. Navy 





U. S. naval torpedoplanes preparing for an attack behind a smoke screen laid by Navy and Marine Corps planes during the 
Naval Air Pageant at Baltimore 


several distinct purposes, each purpose requiring particular 
types of aircraft. 


Functions of Naval Planes 


“Combat planes are used primarily to gain mastery of the 
air, secondarily to assist other essential types of aircraft 
in the accomplishment of their mission, or to protect them 
from enemy aircraft attack. 

“Seouting planes are employed for scouting, extending the 
area covered by scouting surface craft, to enable the earliest 
knowledge of the enemy’s whereabouts and the extent and 
disposition of his forces, and thereafter to maintain contact. 

“Patrol planes are essentially scouts, but of greater radius 
of action, and are frequently used in convoy and submarine 
patrol work. They are usually fitted with guns and bombs, 
and may work from shore or from aircraft carriers, or more 
usually, because of their great size, from tenders. 

“Spetting planes are used to control the gunfire of ships 
and to improve the accuracy of fire. 

“Bombing and Torpedo planes are used for direct attack 
on enemy surface craft. 


Aircraft Carriers 


“Aircraft carriers are large fast cruisers fitted with flush 
upper decks, so that aircraft can be launched from same, as 
land planes or seaplanes. In the latter case, catapults are 
required. These decks are also fitted with arresting gear 
which is necessary to trap the airplanes on their return from 
flight. Below the flying-off deck are large hangars and re- 
pair shops, to enable the carriers to put as many planes into 
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fixed guns firing through the propeller, and the shots ar 
mechanically timed so as to pass between and not through 
the propeller blades. The two-seater is similar, but the rer 
seat is provided for a gunner with flexible instead of fixed 
guns, so as to protect the plane,from the gun fire of an over 
taking plane, as this plane is slower than the single-seater. 
Both types are required to be the fastest possible in speed and 
climb and maneuverability. Acrobatics are an essential meats 
of attack and defense, and great skill of operation is required 
Operating from carriers, these planes are equipped as 
planes and fitted with arresting gear. Operating from othe 
ships, they may be landplanes or seaplanes, but require 2 
addition to be strong enough to be catapulted. The provisim 
of floats, arresting gear and catapult strength are the pn 
cipal differences between this type and those used overland 
They must remain in the air as long as possible, for they 
must be able to drive off and pursue and destroy or dn 
down all types of enemy aircraft, and must not require ® 
turn for refuelling or ammunition too frequently te be 
for on the crowded deck of the carriers. As seaplanes, to do 
this they must return to the surface of the sea alo 
tenders or carriers or the parent ship depending upon o 
ditions of the battle. 


Scouting and Patrol Planes 


“Scouting planes require endurance, and speed must be 
sacrificed to obtain this. They must also have a good ceilitg 
Limited armament is necessary with all-round fire for p® 
tection. These planes, which will be carried by # 
carriers, are usually single-engine planes and are equippe 
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with long range radio and with navigating equipment for 
they must pass out of sight of the fleet and return to same 
and must constantly know their position to carry out their 
mission. : 

“Patrol planes are long range scouts, usually two engine 
pecause of their size; and usually of the best type carrying 
s crew of five or six. 

Spotters and Bombers 


“Spotting aireraft require moderate altitude, good all round 
vision, all round gunfire and radio. They must be handled 
from battleships and eruisers and be capable of landing on 
the sea or on aircraft carriers and are therefore amphibian, 
single-engined and three-seaters. 

“Bombing and torpedo planes, if for use from carriers, are 
single-engined planes because of restrictions on size imposed 
by the size of the carrier elevator and also the stowage space 
available; as torpedo planes they carry a crew of two. Patrol 
planes are sometimes used as bombers, though their ceiling 
is limited for heavy bombs and the range is reduced by the 
necessary sacrifice of fuel for bombs. 

“Seouting and submarine patrol can also be done by lighter- 
than-air crait, that is, the non-rigid and rigid airships, but 
these are so vulnerable to aircraft attack that their spheres 
of usefulness are restricted to certain areas. However, their 
relatively large radius of action and long distant scouting 
ability are very important assets under certain conditions. 

“T neglected to mention one of the most important though 
least difficult types to produce, that is, the training plane. 
In the Navy preliminary training is given in dual control 
seaplanes of the single-engine, central-float type. Advanced 
training is given in land planes and seaplanes of all standard 
service types and includes radio, navigation, gunnery, acro- 
haties, combat, bombing and torpedo training. 

“Observation scouting or reconn“isance work in the Navy 
differs from that in the Army, due to the much higher degree 
of mobility of naval forces as compared with land forces. 
Photography is of limited use, the areas to be covered are 
greater, and the combined effects of wind and enemy speed 
may be more serious on the effects of a mission than in the 
case of land warfare. 


Differences Between Sea and Land Work 


“Let us review for a few minutes the differences between 
aircraft for land work and for work over the seas. First of 
course, comes the flotation system requiring hulls or floats 
in place of land gear, though as indicated, land planes can 
be, and are, used under certain conditions, but these con- 
ditions require in some cases provision of extra strength for 
eatapulting and in all cases for arresting on the deck of a 
carer. In certain cases, too, it is required to launch sea- 
planes from catapults, for in the presence of the enemy, cap- 
ital ships cannot stop to hoist planes aboard, or overboard. 
These added requirements are handicaps which can be mini- 
mized, but have to be accepted. In general, to minimize 
this requires larger planes and greater horsepower than is 
required for land planes for the same mission. The only 
consolation to be found is that the enemy must meet the same 
handicaps. 

“Distinct from the types of aireraft is the training of per- 
sonnel for spotting, scouting and patrol work, not to mention 
seamanship, which is extremely important for seaplanes, and 
navigation for all classes of work.” 





Man Hours in Experimental Aircraft 
Production 


The figures given below are the actual man hours spent in 
the designing and building of the Aeromarine Model EO 
which was described in detail in our issue of Aug. 11, 1924. 
The machine is a three-place metal hull tractor flying boat 
fitted with 2 70 hp. Anzani radial engine. The machine was 
t for a private owner who had general ideas as to the 
ype of boat that he wanted. These ideas were submitted to 
‘anlous aircraft firms who were paid to make preliminary 
a and specifications of the manner in which they 
. d work out the ideas. The Aeromarine Plane and Motor 
® was finally selected as being most interested and exper- 
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F4C experimental fighting plane (200 hp. Wright Whirl- 
wind engine), metal frame version of the Navy TS type, 


built by Charles W. Hall 


ienced in this type of work. The work was done on a cost 
plus basis, adding 100 per cent to direct labor for overhead 


expenses and 10 per cent for profit. 


A top limit was set the 


company paying if the cost went beyond a certain point. 
In reaching the probable cost of making the plane, the Com- 
pany made a rough estimate based on the weight of the 
machine, and then made a detailed estimate of the time which 
it would take to make the various parts. 


cellent and the design very finished in detail. 


The workmanship on the finished plane proved to be ex- 
The plane 


being of a new design naturally took longer to build than a 
standard type, but only a few parts had to be made over. 


2. 


MAN HOURS 


Hull Structure DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
eS OUND TORR ci cece cccscossows 48 300 
i Rr ee eee ee 205 330 





Erection (longitudinals, covering, etc.) .... 242 1909 
DE EE Skah vecedieateebeeadawiees 23 103 
ey eae ee eee 618 2642 
Hull Equipment (Cockpit) 
ES eck hi cae ncn deae sees s 60 105 
Elevator, controls and pulleys ............ 100 185 
8 ERR rre ee — 11 
I on a. oid 5a ube pe dcied ee edie 21 39 
Flas Laie Abid. 6,5o dada ee a eA 15 45 
hand k dp oak eke dase ewe 155 105 
ath kde nd tosh de Kh cde eae 351 490 
Power Plant 
I dps his hc dS toc thse io cua eBid 136 370 
NT I a bro Ghat des dv cae eG 33 64 
5c cr adigindia esas wena s eee 47 176 
_ a ear a ere 216 610 
Wing Group 
og aie a hela gach bid ide Soko eee 160 559 
Upper panels and ailerons ............... 373 963 
Struts including center section ............ 60 92 
EE ND gn os cca cecccesdiioves eos 19 164 
Wem TOP BORNE 6. ccccciccccccccccccces 42 267 
Sats a cis Seda bed a aidlad ae eke 654 2045 
Empennage 
EET ee er eet et eee 55 174 
EY 404s br eka des dean kee s oe aes eed 28 75 
Ee err ee arate re 42 46 
EE SE eee ee ee ee ee rer ae 47 63 
ee ES oc cccanasissacdsicen 73 70 
ee ee eee eee a Pee Fe 245 428 
Preliminary work 
ee I I 6.515 0 60.4 5060.04660 0860 28 
Wee GID BI. oo occ cccrcvccccocccce 204 
Model and data for wind tunnel test ...... 59 
er eee errr eer a ere re 291 
Miscellaneous 
SEE IED 0's 6 019: 610.04 0.444.64400000080654006.0060%0 57 
eae Saks a caus Gide eee wade ode bab eee ae 72 
SE © ac Ada bk acag kd Oe ee achadeioamddne ikke abe buh a Bika 16 
RD Achat ee od ea Oe ede ee ks paw ts dedese denne 145 
4 68.6:0.0.4.666. 8008060000502 2375 6360 


The cost of the plane came out slightly above the maximum 


estimate, and fortunately there were no adjustments neces- 


sary after the plane was once launched. 


It balanced per- 


feetly on the first flight and there was no work done on any 
part of the structure during the 25 hr. that the plane was 
flown this summer. 





N. Y. World Probes Government Air Situation 


The New York World recently made an investigation of the governmental aircraft situation in Washington «and its effect 
on America’s standing as an air power. Peter Vischer, who was in charge of this investigation, was formerly «a member of 
the editorial staff of Aviation. Limitation of space makes it impossible to reprint this series of articles in large type, but 
as it is probably the clearest and most unbiased presentation of governmental aircraft activities that has as yet Leen written 
it is reprinted below in smaller type and in full, so that it may be studied with all the care the subject warranis. We urge 
that this series be read in its entirety, for it will give readersof AVIATION a comprehensive picture of the costs, operatig, 


and hopes of the governmental air services.—AVIATION. 


What is the United Statcs doing for aviation? 

The World has just completed an exhaustive inquiry into the situation, 
gathering the data from the War, Navy and Post Ofice Departments and 
present.ng for the first time, even to these officials, a complete statement of 
just what has happened, and what ought 'to happen if American pre- 
eminence is to be regained and maintained. 


By Peter Vischer 
(Concluded from last issue) 


IV 

Because of the lack of an aviation policy on the part of the United States 
and a consequent clash between the Air Service of the Army and the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy, it would be a difficult matter to 
determine just exactly how many aircraft this Nation ought to have for its 
defense. 

Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, commanding the Army Air Service, says 
that the Army needs a minimum of 2,433 airplanes, 20 airships and 38 
balloons. With such equipment, he says, he could provide for adequate 
combat forces on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, maintain a zone of the 
interior and protect the Nation’s overseas garrisons. 

Capt. A. W. Johnson, Acting Chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 
during the absence of Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, says that if the 
Navy’s present equipment of 728 airplanes and two rigid airships were 
modern and up to date, the Navy would have “almost enough’ for its 
needs. However, 229 of the planes are obsolete and many of the others 
are surplus war stock. 

Yet one cannot add 2,433 to 728 and say that the United States needs 
3,161 airplanes. The Army and the Navy overlap both in their hopes and 
their duties. The Navy has some land machines, the Army some sea- 
planes. The Navy does considerable flying from shore stations; the Army 
says the Navy has no business within 200 mi. from shore. The Army says 
the Navy ought not to do any flying except from ships at sea; the Navy 
says it is working on that problem and sees solution ahead, but that it 
has plenty of work to do inshore. 


Army Seeks Naval Portion—Navy Points to Big Wastage 


The Army says that if some of the money used by the Navy for aviation 
purposes (it doesn’t consider any of the Navy’s business) were converted 
to the Army’s needs, we wouldn’t be so woefully lacking in equipment. 
The Navy retorts that speaking of waste, look at the silly coast defense 
forts kept up with big appropriations although they were built in colonial 
days and every one knows they’d never get a chance to fire a gun no matter 
what kind of war we got into. 

And anyway, says the Navy, we can’t economize as we'd like to, because 
politics won’t let us. We wanted to shut down the Newport Training 
Station. We have two and we only need one. As a matter of fact, we 
don’t care which one goes, but we mentioned Newport. Such a howl went 
up from all New England that we were forced to keep it. 

Well, the upshot of it all is that the Army and the Navy are only in 
general agreement and co-operation as regards aeronautics. If any enemy 
should land here (and whether you believe it likely or not, that possibly 
is the reason we have for keeping an Army and Navy) the Army would 
probably say the Navy let them land; the Navy would say the Army wasn’t 
on the job to hold them off, and the two together would undoubtedly claim 
that the fliers didn’t do what they bragged they could 


610 Planes Useless 


What have we in aircraft in the Army Air Service? 

Required: Training, 461; observation, 839; bombardment, 355; pursuit, 
603. and attack, 175; total, 2,433. 

In commission today: Training, 152 
59; pursuit, 78; attack, 8; total, 754. 
useless). 

Orders now out, with deliveries probable in six or eight months: Primary 
training, 50; advanced training, 10; observation, 130; bombardment or 
transport, 10; pursuit, 12; amphibians, for use in the Philippines and 
other insular possessions, 9; total, 221. 

What General Patrick expects to have on hand July 1, 1926, as given in 
his report for the fiscal year 1924, never published: Training, 258; 
observation, 581; bombardment, 66; pursuit, 182; attack, 20; total, 1,107. 

These figures need explaining. Of the planes in commission today the 
training planes are mostly Jennies of various kinds, with a few Vo2ughts, 
a few SE5’s, all war designs and mostly war stock, pretty old stuff. 
The new primary training machines on order are Consolidated machines, 
considered excellent. The new advanced training planes are Huff-Daland, 
highly respected. 


observation, 457; bombardment, 
(In storage, 610 more, but all 


Call De Havilands Slow 


The observation planes are all rebuilt De Havilands. They are virtually 
new machines, however, with new bodies made out of steel tubing, reliable 
and strong. Yet there probably isn’t a flier in the Army who won't tell 
you that DH's are obsolete, dead, gone, that they are utterly useless, too 
slow, too clumsy. Some in the Navy will say that DH’s are now and al- 
ways will be useful ships, plenty good enough for their purpose. The 
Liberty engine has its proponents and its antagonists, yet foreign gov- 
ernments have recently tried to buy some of the thousands we have left 
over from the war. 

Whether this controversy is settled one way or the other makes little 
difference, because it is a fact that our surplus stock of DH’s is virtually 
exhausted. The question of whether to throw them away or rebuild them, 
which confronted General Patrick when he assumed charge of the Army 
Air Service three years ago, is about to die a natural death. ‘There aren’t 
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any more to rebuild. And once they’re gone, gone will also be Americss 
main source of airplanes. We'll have to get some new ones then, 

Of the bombardment planes, most are Martin bombers. These are noy 
generally considered obsolete or obsolescent, because they haven’t g high 
enough ceiling and because they are bi-motored and therefore more likely 
to give trouble than planes with only one motor. In the future we yjj 
probably buy Douglass bombers, like the ones used on the around-ihe 
world flight. At present we have four of these, with ten more on order 


T wenty-Five First Class Pursuit Ships 


Of our seventy-eight pursuit ships, twenty-five are first class fighting 
equipment—Curtiss pursuit ships. We have twelve more on order, fron 
Boeing, as good as the Curtiss ships, and, in the opinion of some pilots 
even better. ‘These are first class ships, the finest in the world, Ameries’s 
one great development since the war. They are the direct result of the 
Pulitzer speed races and are forty miles faster than any European pursuit 
ships. 

Of our eight attack ships, only one is really in commission. The others 
are apart for tests. They are triplanes, and it is quite unlikely that we 
will get many more in-the near future. We don’t quite know yet what 
kind of attack planes we want. 

The figures General Patrick gives as expected to be on 
might well be ignored. He himself has evidently revise 
unless he gets a much greater appropriation than he « 
have anywhere near those figures. 

Now, are we making serious efforts to develop new planes. The answer 
to that question is not found so much in the $3,000,000 spent last year 
for experimental and research work as in General Patrick's own statement 
of policy. 


hand in 1926 
his plans, and 
pects we won't 


Attempts to Standardize Aircraft 


“T am trying to standardize our aircraft,’’ he said. ‘‘I think that is 
necessary for economic reasons. I want a training ship that I know wil 
be good enough for our uses for the next five years. 1 want an observe 
tion ship that I think will last five years at least and am having several 
designed now around an engine faster than the Liberty that may serve. 
I am sure we have a pursuit ship that won’t have to be changed for five 
years. 

“Attack presents a problem. An attack ship, you know, is used directly 
for attack on moving troops. It was the latest war development and the 
war ended while these planes were still very experimental. We don't 
know yet whether we ought to have a heavily armvred plane, which wil 
be immune against fire from the ground, or one which is so exceedingly 
fast that it can swoop down, attack, and be off before it can be brought 
down. I have ordered a competition for attack planes and expect to se 
three new types before long. We will test these three, give several orders 
of the best and then put the plans away in a drawer where we'll have then 
in case of war. 

“?aturally, during these five years we expect to see some progress made 
in aviation and we expect to keep abreast of it with experimental machines 
But I do not plan to make any great changes during that time in the 
standardized equipment I hope to have developed.” 

This announced policy of General Patrick’s makes it plain why there 
wasn’t a single Army plane in the recent international air races at Dayton, 
Ohio, which was of a design more recent than a year and a half. 


Vv 


military man will tell you that. Everybody 
enthusiastic. Everybody patriotic. Everybody anxious to pitch in and 
help.’ Plenty of men. Plenty of money. Blank checks to fill in, and 
nobody to quibble about economies. ; ‘ 

Peace-time reorganization is another matter. The aviation services of 
the United States—the Army Air Service and the Navy Bureau of Aero 
nautics—have found that out. They-are allowed but few men, the Amy 
1,061 officers and 8,764 men and the Navy 624 officers and 4,250 men, not 
a third as many as are needed. They have but few planes—the Army, 
in commission and on order, 975, and the Navy 509, most of them 
obsolete, not a tenth of them first-class modern fighting equipment. 

We haven’t more because, of the huge sums we spend annually for 
aviation —$56,000,000 last year and probably more this—we have to kep 
up such considerable establishments, pay salaries, build buildings, conduct 
experiments, that there’s no money left over for aircraft. Of last years 
$56,000,000, the Army spent $3,360,000 and the Navy $5,800,000 a 
“eonstruction”—more for engines, spares, parts and accessories than /? 
actual aircraft. . —_ 

Less was spent on aircraft and less on exceedingly costly es 
projects for two reasons—first, the reason already stated, that when _ 
micht be called the overhead on the present establishments was paid - 
wasn’t more left over, and, second, for the reason that neither the _ 
the Army nor the Navy Air Services believes the science of es 
has progressed far enough to warrant huge expenditures on airc 
this time. 


“Airplanes in Their Infancy,”"—So $2,458,265 Was Saved 


During the fiscal year 1922, Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, head be 
Army Air Service, failed to use $2,458,265.77 which had been approp 
for his use because he felt that aircraft at that time were # 
transitory a stage that the monéy would have been thrown away. 9,265.11 
sum $800,000 was ordered saved by the Secretary of War, $1, 45F 0 
was actually turned back into the surplus fund, and the other $1,00% 
was reappropriated for use during the current fiscal] year. that yest 

Now, General Patrick is ready to buy. aircraft. He pointe a 2.433, 
after year instead of having more planes we have fewer We n ai 
he says, and we haven’t many more than a third of that nue, oan 
of those we have ought not be counted. Because of the lack 
he says, we are only able to develop plans, not planes. 


War is a cinch. Any 
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task to keep the Air Service in the air,” he says, “and at the 


tn coing now that will be impossible before many more years have 
— If it weren’t for leftover wartime stocks, Jennies and DH’s, we 

nid hardl3 be fiying now. ‘These planes are obsolescent, if not obsolete, 
aca least they fly. “We’re doing the best we can. 

a we need, and need imperatively, is an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 « year for the next five years for the purchase of aircraft.” 
“Nothing Worth Counting” 

Brig. Gen William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the Air Service, is much 
more emphatic about it than General Patrick. ; 

“You might just as well disregard what we have now,” he says. “We 
haven't & thing worth counting.” . i 

In the Na the situation is little better. The Navy has quite a few 
modern post-ar planes, but the Navy’s greatest problem is that of Jand- 

on and taking off from ships at sea. That problem is not yet fully 
a though a solution is undoubtedly near. Last year the Navy spent 
$1,373,224 on catapulting and other experiments, and the same ‘amount is 
to be spent this year. 
Admit Lack of Knowledge 

“lf we we given $100,000,000 to spead on aircraft right now,” says 
Capt. A. W Johnson, Acting Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
when Rear Admiral William A. Moffett is absent, “‘we wouldn’t know how 
to spend it. Our difficulty is not only lack of funds. It is also the state 
of the art. Aviation, you know, is still a very new science.” 

The Army spends much more for experimenal work than it does for 
new aircraft. Last year, when $3,360,000 was spent for aircraft and 
engines, spare parts and accessories, $4,544,000 was spent for experimeta- 
tion and rescarch work. During the last threc years $14,694,000 was 


spent for ex) rimenting and only $12,534,000 for aircraft engines, spares, 
accessories, ei 


Most of the money spent for experimentation is used at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. General Patrick has plans to use considerable more there, 
for the field now in use is too close to Dayton to be safe for the city and 
he plans to move & little further out, toward Wilbur Wright Field, where 
the people of Dayton have given the Nation a considerable tract of land 
worth about $900,000. 

See Fight Ahead ; 

General Patrick expects to build a new McCook Field there, spending 
probably $1,500,000 to get it into operation next year and enough in 
the succeeding years to bring the total expenditure up to $4,000,0v0 or 
possibly $5,000,000. His plans will undoubtedly bring up a curious 
fight. 

Spayton wants McCook Field. Any city would want McCook Field or 
any other Government center in which $20,000,000 and more are spent 
in five years. 

It is an open secret among those who know aviation that the last inter- 


national air races at Dayton failed to get entries from the Navy and the 
Post Office Department because they were not interested in glorifying 


McCook Field. The last meet was the Army’s show. 

Now there's a question as to whether or not an expenditure of 
$20,000,000 for experimentation and research over a period of five years 
is justifiable when the only actual development is one plane—the new 
pursuit planes, direct result of speed racing. Of course, a great deal was 
done with tests, accessories, instruments and the like. But $500,000 was 
also spent on the Barling bomber, considered quite useless for war pur- 
poses. An additional sum of $250,000 was spent on a helicopter. <A huge 
engine was designed and built only to be discarded——at what cost! 


Hold Expenses Justified 


Genera! Patrick and General Mitchell hold that the great sums spent at 
McCook Field are justifiable. They say that the Air Service engineers 
must keep up with progress in aeronautics. 

There’s a similar question about the naval aircraft factory at Phila- 
delphia. The Army has no aircraft factory and Army officers say that 
the Navy ought not be permitted to have one, that it keeps prices up and 
hurts the industry generally. The Navy spends approximately $1,500,000 
ayear on its aircraft factory, but insists it does little or no manufacturing 


and keeps the factory only as an expeririental station and storehouse. 
Still, it says it likes to have the factory because it is one manufacturing 
plant which can be relied upon. 

The curse on the naval aircraft factory seems to be political. Whenever 
economy would dictate a cut in wages at the factory, or the laying off 
of a number of men, then tremendous political pressure is brought to bear 
upon the Navy. The economy to be canceled because somebody’s 
Sutients wouldn’t like the lay-off or the cut and some kind of election 

ear, 


The squabbles over McCook Field and the naval aircraft factory simply 
make another example of the pulling this way and that that goes on between 


— Services because there is no defined aviation policy in the United 
Olates, 

vi 
Ber since the war the United States has been confronted by the question 
é whether it shall have a separate Air Service or air force, divorced from 
¢ Army and Navy and on a parity with them. The controversy has had 


enthusiastic proponents and opponents. 


Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the Air Service, himself 
‘splendid flier, has been a most enthusiastic crusader for the plan. He 
oe neglected an opportunity to push it. When he appeared at the 
a - wer Pap nal air races at Dayton, Ohio, as the official representative 

Dag resident, he made one of his periodic addresses in favor of it. 
Mite, ~ Whole, the officers of the Army Air Service are with General 
with ak His superiors on the General Staff are inclined to view the plan 
ped eer, holding that while it would be excellent in peace time it 

t amg n $0 advantageous in war. The Navy bitterly opposes the plan. 
tena A hit House it was said that the President was inclined rather 
mer contra vation than decentralization. At first glance that answer 
he —— to he against General Mitchell’s plan, but in reality it isn’t, for 
a wants entralization. He wants a single Department of the Defense 
Glut” a War Department) with Army, Navy and air force 

i Distinction of Air Service, And Air Force an Issue 
i this a distinction between Air Service and Air Force should be made 

ad le — a eneral Mitchell would take all aviation activities under one 
needed n¢ ae out planes to the Army when needed, to the Navy when 
would — : on. He wants a separate Air Service. Other officers 


les te riain planes with the Army and Navy, such as observation, 
even. They Army and Navy ought to have them as they have any other 
ar force, © P 


ild take only the fighters into a unit, and thus create an 
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Service and Force 


A separate Air Service, it is claimed, would reduce expenses and prevent 
elimination. It would—all according to its advocates—enhance the ser- 
viceability of aviation for both Army and Navy. It would put under one 
coatrol activities that are now divided among Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard, Post Office and all sorts of different places. - 

It would develop and assist civil and commercial aviation, in the opinion 
of General Mitchell, by advice and landing fields. It would provide proper 
police of the air, and develop and maintain a personnel of the Air Service 
which would give the maximum tactical, scientific and commercial develop 
ment. In fact, it is believed that with no greater appropriations than are 
now available 30 or 40 per cent beiter service could be given various de- 
partments of the Government. 


For Central Department 


General Mitchell recently said: 

“The mission of this department should be first to provide a military 
aviation charged with the complete defense of the air over our country 
and along our coast lines, and under which should be all the aircraft and 
the auxiliaries necessary for performing this function. Second, we should 
combine all the systems for developing aircraft for the air force, for any 
other departments of the Government requiring their use, and for com- 
mercial aviation. Third, we should concentrate on the development of 
civil aviation and the establishment of airways to be used by all those 
that go into the air in planes. These should be given all assistance com- 
mensurate with economy to carry out this object. An organization of this 
kind would guarantee the leadership in the air to the United States over 
all the world.”’ 

“Among other things, it is necessary to organize a real system of air- 
ways through the country. With a good system of airways an air force 
can be shifted with great rapidity from one coast to another or from 
Northern to Southern frontiers. With a separate Air Service and an ade- 
quate personnel we could maintain a defense of the east coast, another on 
the west and a reserve and training department in the center. Defense 
at any point could be quickly summoned. 


Navy Opposes Plan 


“A system of airways would more greatly help civilian aviation than 
any other one thing. In fact, without it civilian aviation cannot be de- 
veloped because it is too expensive for any one individual, company or 
corporation to establish and maintain airdromes all through the country. 

“O.her countries now have their systems of airways well along. The 
United States, which is most capable of maintaining a splendid aviation 
and developing it as an asset for commercial purposes, lags behind. I 
am convinced that aviation can only be put on its feet in this country 
through the unification of all air activities, so as to optain an economical 
administration of this most important element under persons who are 
actually familiar with flying and the things that go with it.” 

But General Mitchell’s plan hasn’t wholehearted support. The Navy’s 
opposition is bitter. Hear what Capt. A. W. Johnson of the Navy, next 
in command to Rear Admiral William E. Moffett in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, has to say on the subject: 

“At first glance the proposal may give the impression of being efficient 
and economical, especially to cone having no intimate knowledge of the 
activities of the Army Air Service and of the naval aeronautic organiza- 
tion. The proposal appears to have advocates of two classes—those who, 
lacking complete knowlecge of the military and the naval duties of avia- 
tion, believe that amalgamation would be advantageous to the Government, 
and those who, for personal reasons, see in amalgamation opportunities 
for increased rank and increased pay. 

“National, as opposed to personal, interest demands that the aviation 
branches of the Army and of the Navy must be integral parts respectively 
of the service with which each would ordinarily work in time of war. 
Officers of naval aviation are practically unanimous in this opinion and 
hold to it in spite of the fact that many of them might get increased rank 
and increased pay by the adoption of the proposal. This opposition to the 
proposal on the part of naval aviators and naval officers in general] is based 
on their knowledge of the impossibility of meeting those needs fully and 
efficiently except, by the Navy itself. 


Question of Loyalty 


“The question of loyalty is the first one that arises. If the aviation 
personnel is a part of the fleet, a part of the Navy; if all the future career 
of that personnel is wrapped up in the success of the Navy; if their life 
is to be a naval life, their thought will naturally become exclusively naval, 
the same as the thought of any other naval officer. They will think of 
naval success as their primary mission. If, on the other hand, they 
belong to a third service, not of the Navy, their primary thought is not 
with the Navy, their keenest efforts are not devoted to the Navy, but what, 
to them, is the primary organization—the united Air Service. They look 
forward to the time, perhaps, when they will not have to go to sea but 
will train and live in another environment, perhaps a softer life. 

“Then there is the question of serving two masters. One cannot be com- 
pletely and whoily loyal to naval interests and to the interest of a United 
Air Service. There will never be complete understanding between the two 
services. The needs of either the one or the other must take precedence. 
I think that success, co-ordination, efficiency of the Air Service of the 
Navy depend very largely on this idea of complete loyalty to and life-long 
association with the Navy and its aims. 


“Efficiency Weakened” 


“There are other somewhat minor considerations of the same nature 
which may be mentioned here. If the Navy is required to use in its aviation 
service officers who are trained for the air alone, then dt will have in- 
sufficient work for those officers to do when they are attached to seagoing 
vessels. The naval aviator on board ship actually spends comparatively 
little time in the air. So the interests of general efficiency and general 
morale demand that he be given other duties, and those duties must 
necessarily be naval duties, the duties of trained naval officers.” 





Civil Aviation in Canada 


The latest summary of civil aviation certificates and licenses 
issued by the Royal Canadian Air Force, up to Oct. 31, 1924, 
shows that there are in Canada seven ‘private air pilots, 30 
commercial air pilots, 189 air engineers, 33 registered air- 
craft and 23 licensed airports. 











Opinions on National Air Legislation 


Do We Want Government Control of Civil Aviation >? 


The average person interested in aviation approaches as 
a rule, the question of aeronautical legislation with a number 
of set opinions and prejudices which are not always based on 
accurate knowledge of the subject. The resulting clash of 
opinions has led to a much greater consideration and study of 
proposed legislation than would have been the case had there 
not been such violent differences of opinion, and many people 
who had taken much for granted have during the last year 
really studied the subject and put in much time and thought 
on the matter. In order to spread this knowledge AVIATION 
has written to a number of people prominent in the aero- 
nautical world, asking them to express their opinions for the 
benefit of our readers. We will erdeavor to present the 
matter impartially and in such a manner as to bring out the 
various points for and against legislation.—EDITOR. 


Editor, AVIATION :— 

With regard to the subject of aeronautical legislation, I 
believe that some legislation is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful progress of commercial aviation. In my opinion, a 
federal law should be enacted at once, so that conflicting state 
laws will not be passed. Unless Congress acts in this matter 
shortly, a period of great confusion is sure to result. 

I understand that there are many who believe that gov- 
ernment control of new aireraft would hinder progress, and 
who fear that many manufacturers of perfectly satisfactory 
and airworthy ships would experience considerable difficulty 
in having them approved by government inspectors, with the 
result that the development of aircraft for commercial pur- 
poses would be greatly retarded. I agree that such a condition 
might easily arise, if an inefficient personnel were in charge 
of the inspection and approval of new designs and types. 
However, from the point of view of the successful operation 
of passenger lines, I am convinced that the public would be 
more willing to ride in aircraft, if it knew that the original 
designs and the satisfactory maintenance of planes were in- 
sured by the activities of a proper government bureau, in 
charge of the licensing and periodical examination of pilots, 
and having authority to prevent the use of dangerous and 
unairworthy craft. 

It is doubtful whether it will be possible to interest any 
large amount of capital in a commercial aviation enterprise, 
so long as such questions as the liability of the operating 
company to passengers and the owners of goods carried, the 
right to fly over private property, and the designation of the 
proper courts having jurisdiction in matters of interstate 
aerial traffic, remain undetermined. I am sure that, until these 
points are properly taken care of by legislation, it will be 
difficult to obtain satisfactory insurance for commercial avia- 
tion projects. It is certain that in Europe, where government 
regulation and inspection is in force, commercial aviation has 
been helped rather than hindered, and until proper aeronau- 
tical legislation is in effect, commercial aviation will not be 
& success. 


CHARLES L. LAWRANCE 
Vice President, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Public Confidence Requires Regulation 


Editor, AVIATION :— 

If commercial flying is to have any future it must be con- 
ducted safely and sanely, and by responsible men. That is 
so obvious as to be platitudinous. One bad accident more 
than undoes the good effect of a year of operation without 
incident, and the honest and careful operator will always 
suffer for the sins of the unscrupulous or ignorant or careless. 
The man who is trying to run air transport as a real com- 
mercial proposition and to render a real service to the public 
is entitled to protection. "We shall never have extended use 


If so, What Kind? 
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of aireraft until there is general confidence in their safety 

The first requisite for safety is competent operation, and the 
second requisite, safe airplanes. It is, indeed, impossible ty 
rank these two in order of importance, for both are abso. 
lutely essential. 

Unfortunately, there are a certain number of inadequately 
trained or inherently incompetent pilots flying, and even 
carrying passengers at the present time, and there are a larger 
number of airplanes which, whatever their original merits, 
have been allowed to deteriorate into such condition as to 
constitute a menace alike to the pilot, to the passengers, and 
to the innocent public on the ground below. Everyone realize 
that that condition exists, yet it is impossible to do anythi 
about it except in the few states that have adopted laws re. 
quiring registration and license after inspection. 

We have had a state law in Massachusetts for four years, 
and it has worked out well. It has never interfered in the 
slightest degree with the operations of anyone who desired 
to fly safely and was capable of doing so, but we who have 
watched its working, who have given freely of our time to 
aid in making the statute effective, are satisfied that it has 
been of material benefit in reducing the number of accidents 
which would have otherwise oceurred. The difficulties of 
administering a state law are, however, great. It cannot 
be enforced against all visitors from other states without ren- 
dering it unduly burdensome to them, yet the visiting pilot 
may come from a state where there is no restriction or regu- 
lation of any sort, and may therefore have escaped any 
inspection. At the very best, even if every state were to 
adopt a law, there would be friction and confusion and non- 
uniformity of enforcement, and I, for one, see no hope for 
the future except in federal action, such as is provided for in 
the Winslow bill. Much of the opposition to that bill has 
obviously been either ridiculously uninformed or maliciously 
mendacious. 

It seems to me that at the present time there are only two 
positions which can be taken with consistency. One may sup- 
port federal regulation, with provisions for registration and 
licensing and the issuing of airworthiness certificates, ete., or 
one may oppose all regulation of any kind from any sour. 
Any other possible scheme combines a part of the advantages 
of one or the other of those plans with all of its disadvar- 
tages and some peculiar to itself. As between the two al 
ternatives which might conceivably be supported with some 
color of reason, few of us will-hesitate in selecting the first 


Epwarp P. WARNER 
Professor of Aeronautics, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


Against the Winslow Bill 


Editor, AVIATION :— | 
I am against Government legislation of civilian aircraft, 
and I am against the Winslow bill in particular. Such 4 


statement as this must necessarily be caused by a knowledge. 


of the benefits or detriments of such legislation. It 1s 8 
subject that demands the greatest amonnt of foresight, 8 
thorough knowledge of government control, and a clear and 
unbiased definition of aviation. 

There are few, if any, in America, or the world for tht 
matter, who can say truthfully, what the development of ar 
craft will be, when it will come, or how. Who would have 
dared to fortell the development of radio broadcasting, of of 
the growth of the radio industry, who could have predicted 
the growth of the motion pieture industry ? By this I do nt 
mean a visionary picture or large future demands, but 
detail of allied industries, the effect upon the public, and # 
the other vital factors that go to make up the growth of #1 
important industry. 

How can we dare in the face of this try to make laws ® 
fit aviation today, that will, with new development, 
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hinder, and destroy progress. All we can see are the types 
of planes that have already been built, those we can legislate, 
tabulate and set down to a rule. How do we know that the 
future type of aircraft will have anything in common with 
these planes? The length and detail of the Winslow bill 
clearly indicates that the legislation of aircraft today will 
be not only a burden on the emaciated industry but a detri- 
ment to future development. 

With our present type of civilization I readily admit that 
we need laws to govern our activities. Aviation will need 
laws, and will be the cause of many new codes of ethics. 
Let us suppose that at the end of Wilbur Wright’s first suc- 
cessful flight a body of energetic citizens had rushed through 
a set of governing laws for aircraft, the result could only 
have stifled and hindered progress. In those days they did 
not know enough about airplanes, I doubt if we do today. 
The necessity of laws is obvious, therefore merely as a measure 
to keep legislation from falling into the idle hands of State 
Governors, the result of which would be drastically detri- 
mental 2 way must be cleared for national air laws. Such a 
measure could be termed “An Enabling Act” which would 
give the Federal Government the power to legislate aircraft 
as the necessity arises. 

There are many grave examples of detailed legislation and 
its effects. Canada, for instance, supplies us with an authen- 
tic and lucid indication of the beneficent effect of hide-bound 
legislation. I have heard that the slow development of avia- 
tion in Canada is attributed to the weather, which is plausible. 
And yet, the distances between centers of population are as 
great if not greater in Canada than they are in the United 
States: this should be an incentive for the use of aircraft. 
In England, where they also have a very effective set of laws, 
there is little or no commercial aviation. This I understand 
is due to the closeness of the centers of population. Even in 
France there is little or no commercial aviation, except for 
subsidized air-lines which are kept alive by the government 
for national defense purposes. One of authority from France 
told me that this was due to the lack of available space to 
fly in, and to the peculiar atmospheric conditions so truly 
French. In America there are as many, if not more, privately 
owned and operated airplanes as there are in any one of the 
other countries mentioned. 

Are we going to bind ourselves up with air laws-that will 
be effective onky in hindering the development of new types 
of aircraft ? If we do, we will then be able to say that we 
have no aviation because the weather is not propitious, or the 
country is too big, or it is too small. Are we going to allow 
the fertile brains of our progressive designers to be cramped 
to the style of cumbersome blue-prints of war designed air- 
craft? To have aviation must we have government control 
that will vest power and practical despotism in a chosen few, 
must we have the red tape and political ponderosity as a 
check for our genius ? 

When the day comes that we can bring forth the type of 
plane that the public wants, and show them how it can be 
used to advantage we will sell them by the thousand. That 
day is not at hand. A demand for aircraft cannot be created 
by the enactment of legislation. Just because we have air 
laws will not by any means cause the public to rush in and 
buy airplanes. Legislation will not create new types of 
Planes, therefore let us treat air laws with the consideration 
that is due them. 


R. R. BiyTHE 
Harry Bruno & Associates, New York 


For Federalization of Air Space 


Editor, Aviation :-— 

Replying to your request for opinion on the Winslow bill, 
would say I believe no capital will appear for commerical 
aviation in this country until Congress declares the air 
navigable public property. 

This step should be pushed by the united friends of aviation. 
When federalization of the air is accomplished, let the split 
come over a separate department to control aviation—but not 
before. We need united effort. The aviation party is small 
enough at best. It is folly to start an internal wrangle before 
we have any aviation to fight over. 
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The Winslow bill accomplishes this legalizing of flight— 
and much more. I think it is a good bill. Its only defect, in 
my opinion, is that it tries to accomplish too much. The 
simpler a bill is, the less enemies it will attract. 

But why criticize the Winslow bill? No bill is so perfect 
it meets with unanimous approval. Let’s get our forces to- 
gether and back the Winslow bill with all our strength. Im- 
provements and alterations will doubtless be needed. There 
is no harm in that. Improvements and alterations always 
follow. But after five years waiting let’s get a foundation 
laid and then go on with the structure. We cannot blame 
Congress for this delay. We ourselves are responsible. We 
should submerge our individual ambitions and all push to- 
gether with a common purpose to create without question the 
legality of flying. 

LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 
New York Flying Corps, New York 





Tornado vs. Typhoon 


As was announced a few issues back, the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. of Paterson, N. J., decided to substitute names for 
the letters which hitherto distinguished the various models of 
engines built by this firm. This change, which was suggested 
by Aviation and which has received numerous endorsements, 
will naturally take some time before it will come into general 
use. To avoid all confusion, AviATION will use the new type 
names and give the old type letters in brackets until such a 
reminder will have become unnecessary. 

In this connection it should be noted that on the cover 
picture of our Nov. 17 issue, showing the new naval patrol 
flying boat PN7-2, the Wright T3 engine was erroneously 
referred to as the “Typhoon,” when as a matter of fact this 
engine is designated as the “Tornado.” The “Typhoon” is 
the marine engine developed from the T3. 

The other Wright aviation engines are designated as 
follows: 

Model J, 200 hp. air-cooled radial—“Whirlwind.” 

Model E, 200 hp. water-cooled V type—“Tempest.” 

Model LA, 60 hp. air-cooled radial—“Gale.” 





Special Air Mail Envelopes 


With a view to facilitating the prompt handling of air 
mail, the Post Office Department has approved the use of a 
special air mail envelope, the design for which was prepared 
by the Air Mail Extension Committee of New York. 

This envelope, of standard business format (91 x 41% in.), 
carries a three-quarters inch red, white and blue band hori- 
zontally across its entire width. The three stripes are one- 
quarter inch in width each, the red stripe (top of the band) 
being 11% in. from the top of the envelope. The return card 
of the sender should be printed in the upper left hand corner, 
above the band, and the lower left hand corner should carry 
the box reproduced 
herewith in full size. 
The lettering of this 
box is red, and the bor- 
der is blue. Only white 
paper may be used for 
these envelopes. 

The Post Office De- 
partment has instructed 
postmasters and mail 
clerks that the use of 
such envelopes for mail 
not intended to be car- 
; ried by Air Mail will 
not be permitted. The Department will not furnish these 
envelopes to the public, but users of the Air Mail may have 
their envelopes printed with the three-colored stripes. Par- 
ticular attention should be given by printers furnishing such 
envelopes to have them conform exactly with the official de- 
sign adopted, samples of which may be obtained from the 
Air Mail Extension Committee, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., New 
York City 
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The Curry Bill for a Department of Aeronautics 


Comprehensive Plan to Organize Separate Air Force 


By far the most ambitious plan yet put forth to solve the 
problems confronting the Nation’s air services is embraced in 
a bill which Representative Curry of California introduced 
in Congress on Dee. 1. 


Military and Civil Air Forces 


This bill would set up a separate air force, presided over 
by a new member of the Cabinet to be known as Secretary of 
Aeronautics, and would create an air academy similar to 
West Point or Annapolis. 

The Secretary of Aeronautics would be appointed by the 
President, like other Cabinet members, and would have an 
Assistant Secretary. Then, the Curry bill would create two 
Division Marshals, one to be Chief of Military Air Forces 
and the other Chief of Civil Air Forces. 

In each division would be four departments, each headed 
by a Brigade Marshal, corresponding to a Brigadier General. 
The Brigade Marshals also would be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, subject to Senate confirmation, but though some would 
have to be holders of commissions in the Army or Navy Air 
Service, others would be drawn from civil life. 


Division of Air Service 


The eight departments which Mr. Curry would set up are: 

War Plans, Training, Operations, Administration, Engineer- 
ing, Supply, Finance and Civil Activities, of which the first 
four would be supervised by the Chief of Military Forces 
and the others by the Chief of Civil Forees. 


Under the Training Department, the bill provides for 
special schools te instruct pilots for the eivil branch and a 
Staff College, War College and Air Force Academy to train 
new officers for the military branches. 

The rate of promotion would be more rapid in the military 
foree, with more liberal pay and retirement privileges than 
now exist. The bill specifies that 25 per cent of the officer 
personnel would be retired after ten years, thus ivsuring a 
younger and theoretically better adapted flying force. 


To Correct Present Evils 


That the present system of air service organization leaves 
the country at a serious disadvantage in the air compared with 
other nations is generally admitted. The Curry bill seeks 
to correct the evils in question, but goes much farther than 
any program hitherto discussed. 

The idea of a separate air force has many staunch: advoeates, 
but strong influences in both Army and Navy, fearful of los 
ing their own importance, are trying to block it. 

That some such form of the Air Services is vital to national 
defense is generally conceded, and the leading exponents of 
aviation agree postponement only increases the predicament. 

President Coolidge’s special board set up when Secretary. of 
the Navy Wilbur was recalled hastily from the Pacific Coast 
a few weeks ago, is studying the relative importance of air- 
eraft, battleships and submarines, but is not devoting itself 
directly to solving the present Air Service problems of the 
eonntry. 





Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft 


Barnum’s famous “bigger and better than ever’ comes to 
mind when one sees the 1924 edition of Jane’s All the World’s 
Aircraft. This book which has been appearing each year 
since 1911 gives a summary of the world’s aeronautical 
progress. 

First it takes up each country and gives a description of 
what has been going on in aviation. It takes up the civilian 
efforts giving the outline of what has been accomplished as 
well as many interesting details of passengers carried, ete. 
In the military field it gives the organization of the air forces, 
the number of squadrons, active fields, ete. and this for all 
countries and in remarkably detailed manner. This so called 
Historical Review covers some 75 pages of a book whose pages 
are somewhat larger than AvIATION’s. 

The next section is devoted to a description of airplanes 
grouped by countries. There are some 250 pages in this 
section, line drawings, photographs as well as the specifica- 
tions and performance of the aircraft being given. The new 
planes, put out during the course of the year by all factories 
give an imposing impression of the amount of aeronautical 
work that is going on. Many curious aircraft are also il- 
lustrated. 

The third part is devoted to a description of all the latest 
airplane and airship engines. The improvements on many of 
the older engines are also given. The whole book is well 
gotten out and forms a most useful reference book. It is 
compiled by C. G. Grey, Editor of The Aeroplane and is pub- 
lished by Sampson Low Marston & Co. Ltd., of London. 





A.N.A.S.A, Election 


The names of officers and members, Board of Control, of 
the Army and Navy Air Service Association elected at the 
annual meeting held in the Trophy Room, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 4.30 p. m., Monday, Oct. 27, 1924, 
is as follows: 
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Officers for term expiring October, 1925: President, Maj. 
Gen. Mason M. Patrick, U.S.A.; 1st Vice-President, Rear 
Adm. W. A. Moffett, U.S.N.; 2d Vice-President, Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell, U.S.A.; 3d Vice-President, Lt. Col. T. C. 
Turner, U.S.M.C.; 4th Vice-President, Maj. Charles J. Bid- 
dle, A.S., O.R.C.; Secretary, Earl N. Findley, formerly Cap- 
tain, U.S.A.; Asst. Secretary, Capt. Robert Oldys, U.S.A; 
Treasurer, Lt. St. Clair Streett, U.S.A.; Asst. Treasurer, 
Capt. Emory S. Land, U.S.N., and Chairman, Board of Con- 
trol, Maj. W. G. Kilner, U.S.A. 

Members of Board of Control for term expiring October, 
1927: Lt. Col. B. F. Castle, A.S., O.R.C.; Maj. Henry C. 
Pratt, U.S.A.; Maj. B. Q. Jones, U.S.A., and Maj. On 
Preston, A.S., O.R.C. 

Members of the Board of Control elected previously are 
as follows: For term expiring October, 1926: Capt. A. W. 
Johnson, U.S.N.; Lt. Col. H. E. Hartney, A.S., 0.R.C.; Lt 
T. T. Patterson, U.S.N., and Lt. Col. W. G. Schauffler, jr, 
A.S., O.R.C. ; a 

For term expiring October, 1925: Capt Robert E. Williams, 
U.S.M.C.; Lt. Col. J. F. Fechet, U.S.A.; Lt. Col. W. E. Gill 
more, U.S.A., and Maj. Horace Green, A.S., O.R.C. 





New American Record Recognized 


A new American record for seaplanes recently established 
at Hampton Roads, Va., has been recognized by the Contest 
Committee of the National Aeronautic Association as follows: 

CLASS C2—SEAPLANES 
Speed for 1000 Kilometers 
Lieuts Victor E. Bertrandias and George C. McDonald, 
Loening Air Yacht, Liberty 400 hp., at Hampton Roads, 
Va. Nov. 7, 1924—163.578 km./hr. 
101.642 mi./hr. : 

As this record exceeds the existing world record for this 
category, the official reports will be forwarded to the ri 
tion Aéronautique Internationale for recognition by 
body. 
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The Focke-Wulf Cabin Plane 


The German air lines now have available an excellent 
machine for aerial transportation where the volume of traffic 
i; small. This machine, the Focke-Wulf, is equipped with a. 
75 hp. Siemens-Halske motor and carries three passengers 
besides the pilot. The passengers are seated in a well lighted, 
eomfortzble cabin, which is easy to get in and out of. 


High Power Efficiency 


This :iachine has been in operation on the Bremen-Wan- 
gerooge line which is operated by the Bremer Luftverkehr and 
seems to be giving satisfactory results. The ship was con- 
structed by the Focke-Wulf Flugzeugbau of Bremen after 
much research and aerodynamic experimenting. These re- 
searches to obtain greater efficiency were undertaken not 
only in the laboratory with seale models but also with full 
sized m: chines. 

The a tual construction has been carefully studied so as to 
combine strength with lightness. As a result, the weight light 
is 1,254 !b. which for a cantilever monoplane is an excellent 
result. With a useful load of 968 lb. the wing is loaded at 
72 \b./sq. ft. This comparatively light wing loading should 
give good gliding qualities, which naturally adds to the 
safety of landings—an element which must not be neglected 
in aeria! transportation. The performance of the Focke- 
Wulf is truly remarkable, considering its small power. It 
approaclies, but does not surpass, the performance of the 
monoplane built in the United States by Prof. G. M. Bellanca. 

The maximum speed of the Focke-Wulf is 87 mi./hr. and 
the low speed is 34 mi./hr. The climb is 3280 ft. in 14 min., 
and the radius of action is 300 mi., or four hours of flight. 


The Wings 
The Focke-Wulf is a cantilever monoplane with the wing 
built in a single piece. The span is 45 ft. 7 in., the chord 
8 ft. 6 in. (maximum) wing area 291 sq. ft. The plan form 
of the machine somewhat resembles the early war “Taubes.” 
The wing tapers from the center section, where it is a little 
over 16 in. in thickness, toward the tips. It is set a slight 


dihedral, and it has a negative angle of incidence at the 
center, but reaches 134 deg. at the first third of each half 
wing, 11, deg. on the seeond third, then 1 deg 10 min., and 


finally reaches a negative incidence at the end of each wing. 
The wing structure is entirely of wood, consisting of two 
box spars of spruce and three-ply. The ribs are made of 














Focke-Wulf 4-place transport plane, seen from the front 


veneer, glued and lightened. The wing is fastened to the 
upper longerons of the fuselage in such a way as to merge 
into the latter, which gives an excellent streamline. 

The leading edge of the wing is covered with veneer, the 
rest of the wing being cloth covered. The ailerons are set at 
an angle to the line of flight and are not balanced. They are 
6 ft. 6 in. long, with a maximum depth of 2 ft. 3 in. They 
are actuated by horns. 


The Fuselage 


' The fuselage is also built entirely of wood. Its length is 
l ft. 6 in. Throughout its length the fuselage is rectangular 
in shape and is of wire-braced wooden longeron and cross 
piece construction. The walls of the eabin are partitions of 
the box type and are of the same thickness as the fuselage 
longerons. 

_In front of the eabin, supported by four wooden compres- 
sion members, braced by piano wire, are two box type bulk- 
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heads. One serves as support to the motor and the other 
besides adding to the gencral strength of the machine serves 
as bracing for the fairing which streamlines the motor into 
the cabin. 

The pilot is seated in front of the forward wing beam so 
that he gets excellent visibility. His seat is reached by steps 


























Outline drawings of the Focke-Wulf 4-place transport plane 


in the cowling. The passenger cabin is placed under the 
wings, has seats for three passengers and is lighted and ven- 
tilated by four large windows. A large door, almost on the 
level of the ground gives easy access. The cabin is 3 ft. 3 in. 
wide, 4 ft. 7 in. long and 6 ft. 3 in. in height. 

The horizontal stabilizer, 10 ft. 4 in. wide and 6 ft. 4 in. 
long, is set at an angle of slightly more than one degree. 
The elevators are unbalanced. The vertical fin is of trian- 
gular shape and of the same length as the vertical stabilizer, 
the rudder is unbalanced. The tail skid is of wood reinforced 
with metal. The deck of the fuselage is streamlined into the 
pilot’s seat. 


Landing Gear 


The landing gear is mounted directly under the bulkhead 
which forms the forward part of the cabin. It is composed 
of a split axle which is streamlined into the bottom part of 
the fuselage. Each half of the axle is 2 ft. 7 in. long and 
is hinged at one end to the cabin floor, the other end carrying 
the wheel. The shock absorbers are wrapped around the axle 
and are fastened to the streamline which extends from the 
fuselage. The track of the wheels is 6 ft. 6in. 


Power Plant 


The engine is a seven cylinder Siemens-Halske air cooled 
radial. This 75 hp. motor drives directly an 8 ft. propeller. 
It is mounted cantilever fashion on the forward bulkhead. 
An aluminum cowling faires off the engine so that only the 
heads of the cylinders are exposed. A gasoline tank of four 
hour capacity is placed in the wings. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


eee 45 ft. 7 in. EI, o's.6:0.6:600-8 968 Ib. 

RD 6d peed sdieis 8 ft. 6 in. Total weight ....... 2134 Ib. 
Wing area ....... 291 sq. ft. Wing loading ....... 7.2 Ib. /sq. ft. 
Total length ...... 27 ft. 10 in. Power loading ...... 28.6 Ib. /hp. 
I 855 46:6. osetia 7 ft. 5in. OO Or 85 mi. /hr. 
eRe Siemens-Halske. Landing speed ...... 38 mi. /hr. 
Horsepower ...... 75 hp. Climb in 14 min. ... .3280 ft. 
Weight light ...... 1246 lb. Cruising radius ..... 340 mi. 
















































AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Akron News 
By Paul H. Reese 

Herburt W. Maxson, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
was named president of the Akron Commercial Aircraft 
Association at a meeting held here recently, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Akron aviation group’s first head, 
Lieut. Harold A. Kullberg, killed in an airplane accident near 
Hudson, Ohio, last summer. Maxson will also serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Dr. C. S. Lehner, M.D., was elected to fill a vacancy in the 
board of directors and the following committees named for 
the coming year. 

Activities, C. K. Wollam, chairman, and Frank O’Neill; 
Membership, B. E. Fulton, chairman, Harry Haines, August 
O’Neill, and Earl Stewart; Legal, Walter B. Wanamaker; 
Publicity, Frank Eblen, chairman, Paul H. Reese, and Harry 











contest held from Canton, Ohio, Nov. 15 under the auspices 
of the Canton chapter of N.A.A. 

On the night preceding the balloon ascension the Canton 
chapter gave a dinner in honor of Col. F. S. Lahm, one of 
America’s oldest balloonists. Colonel Lahm, it will be remem. 
bered, with his son Lieut. F. P. Lahm, won the International 
Gordon Bennett Balloon race in Europe in 1906. 

_ * a. 

V. C. Babeoeck has completed a new three-place, veneer 
fuselage commercial plane for Dr. C. S. Lehner which is now 
being tested at Stow Field. It is powered with an OXX6 and 
has performed satisfactorily. 

- . * 

Akron hopes to have a full complement of officers and 
men for the reserve flying units which have been assigned 
here by the Army, before spring. 








Aircraft details recently glimpsed on Long Island—left, engine nacelle and landing gear of the Sikorski passenger carrier; 
center, the nose of the new Heinkel corps observation ship with Napier Lion engine; right, the Curtiss Seagull Amphibian 


August; Financial, Alton Parker, chairman, and L. J. Man- 
ning; Technical, H. T. Kraft, chairman, C. E. Loudy and 
Guy McLaughlin; Lighter-than-air, J. M. Yolton, chairman, 
Walter Morton, Charles Zimmerman, Harry Wacker and 
A. G. Maranville. 

The Akron association was organized a year ago for the 
promotion of safe commercial aeronautics and has advocated 
rigid inspection of civilian-owned airplanes in the Akron 
district. 

An extensive program in preparation for the coming sum- 
mer has been planned and will be entered upon this month. 
. -_ s 

L. J. Manning, one of the Akron fliers who has been oper- 
ating a Standard in Northern Ohio the past few months, 
recently “purchased” an $88 duck near Sandusky. 

Manning had taken up a local sportsman who emptied a 
few loads of shot from an automatic shotgun in the general 
direction of some teal which were soaring languidly around 
in the vicinity. After dropping one bird, Manning landed his 
plane and proceeded to a nearby town for a duck dinner. 

When he returned to his plane he found that someone had 
placed a sturdy chain and padlock about his propeller. And 
he soon found out why. The sheriff said $88 and Manning 
paid. 

“It sometimes costs to learn about the air legislation,” 
Manning is said to have told his associates at Stow Field. 

* * ° 


Capt. E. A. Lehmann, vice president of the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp., who was executive officer of the ZR3 on its 
trans-Atlantic flight, has taken up permanent residence in 
Akron and assumed his new duties with the Goodyear or- 


ganization. 
2 2 * 


Ward T. Van Orman and J. F. Cooper, both of Goodyear, 
piloted the free balloon “Goodyear II” in a Fox-and-Hound 


Applications are now being filled in by prospective mem- 
bers, according to Lieut. J. T. McKay, of the U. S. Amy 
who is stationed in Akron. 


Dayton News 
By Maurice C. Hutton 

The A.S. Engineering Division is more active than usual 
these days in preparation for the corps observation plane com- 
petition which will be held at MeCook Field within a short 
time. Entries for the trials are being flown in and shipped by 
leading manufacturers, while those produced by the Army are 
being given their final tests. 

During the past week, three internationally famous designers 
and manufacturers visited the city in connection with the com- 
petition. They were Donald Douglas, builder of the world 
eruisers; Anthony H. G. Fokker, who has submitted a job 
through his American plant, the Atlantic Aircraft Corp., and 
Herr Ernst Heinkel, of Germany, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Cox of the Cox-Klemin Co. 

Eight advanced types of observation planes will be flown 
in the tests. Three have been designed and built at MeCook 
Field, one by the Boeing Airplane Co., one by the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., one by the Douglas Co. and the other 
two by the Atlantic Co. and Herr Heinkel for the Cox-Klemin 
Co., respectively. 

The trials will be conducted by a committee headed by Capt. 
G. E. Brower, of McCook Field, and composed of officers from 
various posts who had observation experience under fire during 
the War of 1914-18 and know pretty well what to expect from 


their machines. 
. - 


The world fliers dropped in November 19 to terminate their 
long and arduous journey by parking their mounts for the last 
time. They continued on to Washington—all except 
H. H. Ogden, who went back to Selfridge Field to become ® 
sergeant Nov. 30—to report to General Patrick. 
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Detroit News 
By Virgil Simmons : we 

Lieut. Henry Ogden, A.S., world flier and mechanician to 
Lieutenant Wade, paid a recent unofficial eall on his former 
comrades and brother officers at Selfridge Field. 
to newspaper stories, .printed in various accounts 


ary 
Fie werd flight, Lieutenant Ogden stated that they were 
never held up by the Bolsheviks in Russia, that they did not 
dip their wings when flying through treacherous Alpine passes, 
nor get caught in the ice off the coast of Greenland. 


Having been granted the privilege of choosing any flying 
feld in the United States as his station, Lieutenant Ogden 
has chosen Selfridge Field. His former Squadron comrades, 
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tion of their candidacy. For a period of six days or more 
previous to election, airplanes of various types, from Jennies 
and Canucks through to Lairds and Junkers could be seen, 
at all hours of the day and early evening, hovering over 
Detroit and vicinity. 

R. L. Francis and the writer spent most of election day 
over Detroit, in the Hispano-Laird, dropping 75,000 bills for 
Smith, who was elected Detroit’s next Mayor. 

* ca * 

In spite of the fact that it has taken considerable time to 
reduce the municipal airport problem to its present status, 
and many months will doubtless pass before the site chosen 
can be used for airplane traffic, 1 venture to predict that it 

















Photo International 


They had no air traffic rules—and two civilian planes collided on landing at an airport near Chicago with the results shown 


above. 


the regular officers of the 1st. Pursuit Group, and Reserve 
officers expectantly await his permanent assignment to this 
field. 

* * * 

It is perhaps in order at this time to draw the attention of 
local Reserve Officers to the privilege of keeping in flying 
training by reporting for practice flights as often as personal 
business conditions will permit, at Selfridge Field, where 
they will find ready assistance and cooperation from Major 
Lamphier and the officers under his command. 

An officer of the regular establishment recently admitted 
to me that they were aware of the fact that there is consider- 
able “Dead Wood” in the Officers Reserve Corps. I trust 
that while reading this column, every Reserve officer, in 
whatever part of the United States his home may be, will let 
the implication of the above statement “soak in” and report 
more often at one of the Air Service Airdromes, as well as 
keep in touch with the latest improvements in aircraft, not 
necessarily from a sense of duty, but as a genuine revival of 
the spirit of, “Flying’s in the blood”. 

* * * 


, For the past four months, or more, on a certain lot on 
Gratiot Ave. going to Eastwood Flying Field, there has stood 
the fuselage of the all-metal, experimental, variable eamber 
monoplane, built by the Dare Aircraft Co. in 1922 and 1923. 
_ It is now conspicuous by its absence and it appears that 
it has been traded to Dr. Williams, president of the Aero 
Metals Corp. for a Sopwith Camel, which has been resting on 
an outdoor platform for about two years, in front of the 
Aero Metals plant. 

Having flown this ship on its first two test hops, I am 
quite familiar with its construction, and feel that, notwith- 
pany the fact that, through various causes, this ship was 
Abt inadequate medium for the experimental determination 
ot the actual value of this form of variable camber, still the 
a as conceived by Mr. Dare is sound and is deserving 

Serious experimentation. 

* 7 o 
denittically all candidates for municipal offices during the 
ion period made extensive use of aircraft in the promo- 


The pilots escaped injury 


will not be many years before Detroit will find, in her natural 
expansion of constructive aeronautics, the present 150 acre 
site wholly inadequate to take care of the demand for airplane 
transportation. 

An article came through the Associated Press to a local 
newspaper on the fifth day after election, giving sound rea- 
sons why 200 of the leading business men of the country 
felt that a tremendous wave of prosperity was just breaking. 
In the light of this statement and strange as it may seem, we 
had a larger demand for passenger flights at Eastwood Fly- 
ing Field on the first Sunday after Election than has been 
the case for a month or more prior to election. 


Another England-Australia Service 

Great Britain is not entirely relying upon large rigid air- 
ships to bring about the much talked of air line from England 
to Australia. 

In fact, a 10,000 mi. all-red air route connecting Britain 
with Egypt, India and Australia is being planned by the Air 
Ministry, and that special airplanes are being designed for 
different stages of this great Empire air route. Already 
upwards of 2,000 mi. of this route are in operation. The Im- 
perial Airways already fly from London to Zurich, and an 
extension is planned for next year to Constantinople. From 
there a short cross-sea link will join up with the existing 
Royal Air Force mail service between Cairo and Bagdad, and 
the route will continue thence to Caleutta. 

On the link between Caleutta and Rangoon, a distance of 
about 900 mi., big all-metal flying boats, driven by powerful 
Napier engines, are now in design for the Air Ministry. The 
metal construction was adopted because it is proof against the 
ravages of tropical weather and insects. The route then pro- 
ceeds by way of Singapore to Port Darwin in Australia, 
and the traffic will then be distributed throughout Australia 
by the Australian airways, who have already in operation over 
1,000 mi. of commercial air lines. 

It is announced that an all-metal “air express,” driven by 
three 1,000 hp. Napier engines and capable of flying 2,000 
mi. without alighting, is shortly to be commenced, and that 
this is intended for the All-Red Empire Air Route. 
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New Orleans News 
By Theodore R. Liuzza 


Definite proposals are soon to be made to the Navy De- 
partment that it make a test flight this winter from New 
Orleans to Colon and the Panama Canal, via Progreso, Belize, 
Puerto Cortez, Bluefields, Port Limon, ete. to show how the 
United States can be linked by speedy communication with 
every nearer Latin-American country and with the isthmus, 
whereby speedier connections may be accomplished with all 
South America, the Orient and the Pacific Islands. 

Each year about this time the Navy assembles near the 
Isthmus of Panama a fleet with its aircraft squadrons. It is 
proposed that this year a group of the larger planes be routed 
through New Orleans to proceed on the proposed route. 
Ordinarily they go by a circuitous route down through Cuba 
and the Lesser Antilles, making short hops. It is proposed, 
also, that the destroyers which usually proceed on other 
routes be used this time to establish a patrol on the long eight 
hour jump across the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans to 
Progreso. 

On this test flight, if it is made, the Navy planes would 
circle Cape Catoche at the top of Yucatan, and also Cape 
Gracias a Dios, off the Honduran peninsula. When the air 
route is established, land planes or amphibians would cross 
Yucatan to Belize, and cross the Honduran-Nicaraguan coun- 
try to Bluefields. 

It is estimated that a personnel of fifty men of all ranks, 
twelve planes in commission, and $300,000 a year would main- 
tain such a mail route with a daily service each way. 

+ * * 

At the request of Walter Parker, general manager of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, Mayor Andrew Mce- 
Shane has written to Col. Paul Henderson, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, advocating the establishment of Air Mail 
service between Chicago, Cairo, Ill., Memphis and St. Louis. 

The mayor suggests that this route link with one from 
Pittsburgh and another from Kansas City, all of which would 
be extended in the near future as far as the Panama Canal, 
Mexico and Central America. 

7 * = 

The New Orleans Model Aero Club’s roster was increased 
by twenty-seven members as the result of a membership cam- 
paign. At a recent meeting a winter and spring program 
of activity was outlined. Early in January the club is plan- 
ning to hold its first model contests. 

Members are busy at present constructing seale models of 
JN’s, DH’s, Laird Swallow’s, NC4 and other models. Ben 
Pullen, secretary, is building a flying model of the round the 
world Douglas cruisers. 

The club meets the first Tuesday of every month and main- 
tains well furnished club rooms at 1114 Chartres St. 

* * * 

Lieut. Erie Nelson, pilot, and the globe girdling plane New 
Orleans, and Lieut. Leigh Wade, of the Boston II, and their 
mechanics, Lieuts. John Harding and H. O. Ogden, respec- 
tively, were feted by the City of New Orleans during their 
recent stay here. 

Honorary citizenships were conferred on the four fliers by 
Mayor McShane in the City Hall parlors. From the field 
where they landed the fliers were escorted in automobiles to 
the Roosevelt Hotel where a banquet was given in their honor. 

On Nov. 11 the fliers marched in the Armistice Day parade. 
In the evening they were guests of the American Legion at 
a ball in the Legion Home. At the ball the Legion presented 
memorial plaques to Nelson and Harding of the New Orleans. 

Two huge loving cups were presented to the crew of the 
New Orleans by the mayor. 

Thousands visited the local aviation field and saw the 
cruisers which circled the world and their pilots who made 
history. 

After much feteing in New Orleans the fliers had planned to 
hop off for Houston on the 12th, but the Boston injured its 
landing gear and had to make repairs before leaving. They 
left early the next day, hundreds seeing them off. 

. * > 


The Gates Flying Cireus which met with so much success in 
New Orleans some months ago,. will return to the city during 
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the middle of the month. During their stay in New Orleans 
the Gates Standards carried hundreds of passengers without 
a mishap, a record for any flying organization to equal, 
Besides stunting for various organizations, the fliers will 
carry passengers and establish a flying school in New Orleans 
Interest in aviation in this city has reached the boiling stage 
and Ivan Gates, director, is trying to get his ships in shape 


as fast as possible to return here. 
* . - 


Several twin-engined seaplanes from Pensacola participated 
in the Navy Day festivities here. Several UO1 planes from 
the fleet anchored in the Mississippi and also took part in 
the celebration flying over the city at low altitudes. 

For the entertainment of the. hundreds of visitors to the 
war craft, the ship planes were catapulted and the operation 
of the controls, ete., of the planes explained. 

* * * 


During the visit of the world fliers, Mayor McShane was 
told that the city’s landing field was inadequate. Realizine 
this, the mayor with the aid of the Association of Commere 
is planning to give New Orleans one of the best fields of its 
kind in the country. The work of putting it in order will get 
under way shortly. 


Aeronautic Weather Lectures in California 


The sixth year of lectures on meteorology applied to aero- 
nauties in the University of California (Southern Braneh) 
at Los Angeles, began this autumn. This group of illustrated 
addresses takes up the relation of weather science to commer- 
cial as well as military aeronautics. Special attention is 
given to recent investigation into the upper air, cloudforms 
and their effect on air-routings and piloting in general. 

Some of the lecture titles are as follows: “Movements of 
the upper air and their relation to succeeding weather”, “Cli- 
matie conditions affecting the laying out of airports”, “Air- 
routes and how they are projected”, “Weather maps as aids 
to air-pilots”, “Flying above and below clouds”, “Aeronautical 
meteorology an essential study for air-pilots”’, Interpreting 
aerial photographs”, “Qualifications of an aerologist”, ete. 

These lectures, which are delivered by Dr. Ford A. Carpen- 
ter, lecturer in applied meteorology, U. of C., continue over 
two academic periods and are given the usual university 
credits. It is an interesting fact that since these lectures were 
first offered as 2a university course in 1919, the enrollment 
has been unusually large for a technical course, the personnel 
of the classes included a large number of army and navy air- 
men. The Chief of Air Service has cooperated in making this 
work both interesting and instructive. 


Hamilton Propellers on Shenandoah 


The 18 ft. Hamilton propellers with which the Shenandoah 
is equipped functioned perfectly on the entire trip from 
Lakehurst to San Diego and Seattle and return. Upon ex- 
amination at the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, no apparent 
wear or tear could be found on either the blades or the metal 
tipping. Although these propellers are made of twenty-two 
laminations, there was no sign of ah open glue joint on any 
propeller. 

These propellers now have had approximately 600 hr. m 
the air. The metal tipping on the German propellers which 
brought ZR3 to America required replacement after 80 br. 
flight. These were direct drive propellers, while the Hamilton 
propellers on the Shenandoah are geared. This would seem 
to favor the geared propellers for operation in all kinds of 
weather. 


New French Speed Record 

On Nov. 8, last, at Istres, France, Warrant Officer Bonnet 
of the French army air service made a new French speed 
record over a 3 km. straightaway course, when he attained 
a speed of 390 km./hr. (241 mi./hr.) Bonnet’s plane was 4 
Ferbois-Bernard monoplane with 450 hp. Hispano-Suiza 
engine, Curtiss-Reed metal propeller and Lamblin radiators. 
The previous French maximum speed record was 275 km./hr. 
(232.5 mi./hr.) The world maximum speed record, 266.6 
mi./hr., is held by Lieut. A. J. Williams, U.S.N., on @ Navy 
Curtiss racer with 500 hp. Curtiss D12A engine. This record 
was made Nov. 4, 1923, at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 








CCOCCUCERCOCEREEE CCECCERECERECCERE 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Air Orders 


Capt. \rthur E. Easterbrook, A.S., Langley Field, to 
temporary duty Ninth Corps Area, San Francisco, upon com- 
pletion © which to Spokane. 

Capt. l’aul T. Boek, A.S., Brooks Field, to Fort Riley. 

Col. Theodore A. Baldwin, jr., A.S., member of Courts of 
Inquiry, «rdered to headquarters, 2nd Corps Area. 

Maj. Heury B. Clagett, A.S., member of Courts of Inquiry, 
ordered to headquarters, Dist. of Wash. 

First Licut. LeClair D. Schultze, A.S., Selfridge Field, to 
Chief A.S., Washington. 

First Licut. John S. Gullet, A.S., upon completion of tour 


Focnncncencecence 


of forcign service, to Bolling Field. 

Promotion of First Lieut. Horace Nevil Heisen, A.S., to 
grade of captain announced. 

First Lieut. Kenneth C. MeGregor, A.S., Kelly Field, to 
San Francisco, sailing on transport for Hawaiian Islands 
Feb. 18. 

First Licut. John K. Cannon, A.S., Kelly Field, to San 
Francisco, sailing on transport for Hawaiian Islands Feb. 18. 


See. Licut. Walter D. Buie, A.S. (Inf.), Brooks Field, to 
Fort Sam Houston. 


Capt. James Aloysius Cashman, A.S. Res. Corps, Houston, 
Tex., to active duty MeCook Field, reverting to inactive status 
Dee. 15. 


Private Walter K. Rodgers, 88th Observ. Squad., A.S., 
Wilbur Wright Field, transferred to 95th Pursuit Squad., 
Selfridge Field. 

Resignation See. Lieut. Birney Kellogg Morse, A.S., ac- 
cepted. 

Capt. James Russell Walsh, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, Fall 
River, to active duty McCook Field, reverting to inactive 
status Nov. 27 . 

Sec. Lieuts. John Harding, jr., and Henry H. Ogden, A.S. 
Off. Res. Corps relieved from further duty. 

First Lieut. Gerald E. Ballard, A.S., Fairfield Air Int. 
Dep., to Middletown, Pa. 

Spee. Orders 236, assigning First Lieut. Frank W. Seifert, 
A.S., to San Diego revoked. 


Anti-Aircraft Service Inadequate 


_ The Coast Artillery Corps is short some 19,000 men, and 
its anti-aircraft service about 5000 men, according to the 
annual report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, Maj. Gen. 
F. Z Coe to the Seeretary of War, which has just been made 
public. 

_ The personnel now authorized for the anti-aircraft service 
includes 1,323 officers and enlisted men, as against 6300 
recommended by General Coe, who adds: 

“Training of the regular Coast Artillery troops assigned 
to anti-airvraft artillery is progressing rapidly. Firings at 
targets towed by airplanes have been successfully conducted 
by a large proportion of our regular anti-aircraft units. The 
interest shown by all concerned insures a rapid and continuous 
development of anti-aireraft artillery training. This cannot 
come up to the required standard however, until much new 
material, some of which is far from being completely de- 
veloped, is made available for use by anti-aircraft troops.” 


Getting the Most Out of Plane and Engine 


A short time ago Kelly Field boasted of having a Liberty 
engine which had been run 180 hr. since last overhaul. This 
engine developed loose bearings in its 225th hour, and as the 
~ ag in which it was installed had been flown the required 
. hr. since overhaul, it was determined to return both to 

e San Antonio Air Intermediate Depot to see of they could 
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not do better the next time they turned the ship and engine 
out. 

This engine, Liberty 12, A.S. 4829XY, installed in DH4B 
A.S. 24-434, was received from the Depot in April this year. 
To date the engine has 226 hr. 55 min. running time and 
the airplane 200 hr. 15 min. flying time. The airplane has 
been used for student training and cross-country work, two 
of the most strenuous types of flying. No work has been 
done on the engine other than routine servicing with the ex- 
ception of changing of four cylinders which developed leaks 
at the 160th hour of running time. 


A. S. Tactical School Starts New Term 


The Air Service Tactical Sehool at Langley Field, Hampton, 
Va., started the 1924-1925 term on Wednesday, Oct. 15, with 
on enrollment of fourteen students. The following-named 
officers are attending the school: Lieut. Col. A. G. Fisher, 
Majs. J. E. Fickel, J. E. Chaney, F. L. Martin, W. H. Frank, 
C. L. Tinker, P. E. Van Nostrand, W. B. Duty, Carl Spatz; 
Capts C. C. Benedict, J. G. Whitesides, Thomas Boland, O. H. 
Quinn and D. S. Seaton. 

In one week this organization flew 85 hr. 55 min., which 
included 15 hr. 35 min. cross-country time. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


ZR-3 Renamed Los Angeles 

The German reparation ship hitherto called the ZR-3 has 
been renamed the Los Angeles by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. The 
ceremony took place at Washington, D. C., on Nov. 25. 

The airship left its. hangar at Lakehurst at 10 a. m. and 
reached Bolling Field some three hours later. This was the 
first flight of the ship -since she has been filled with helium 
and was watched with interest by the Navy officials. Com- 
mander Klein was in command of the ship, as Captain Steele 
has been unwell. The ZR-3 circled over the capital and then 
eame back to Bolling Field and tried to make a landing, but 
the ship was too light and though the ground crew caught the 
ropes they were lifted off the ground and forced to let go. 
After consultation with Admiral Moffett the ship valved 
70,000 cu. ft. of helium. 

Headlines were again thrown out and in ten minutes the 
airship had been hauled down to earth. The landing was 
made at the lower end of the field—fully a quarter of a mile 
from where the President and Mrs. Coolidge, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Stearns of Boston, Secretary Wilbur, 
Rear Admiral Moffett, head of naval aviation, and others 
sat shivering on the Presidential stand. 

After the craft had been landed it had to be eased up the 
field to a point in front of the Presidential stand. This was 
done by the several hundred seamen who clung to ropes and 
the railing of the cabin, holding the ship in leash. A movable 
platform, decorated with national colors, was shoved into 
position against the cabin. President and Mrs. Coolidge left 
their stand, went to the christening platform, and Mrs. 
Coolidge pulled a ribbon which released a flock of pigeons 
from cages under the prow of the ship. 

As she did so Mrs. Coolidge said, “I christen thee Los 
Angeles.” 

As soon as Mrs. Coolidge had renamed the airship, Rear 
Admiral Benjamin F. Hutchinson, Commandant of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, and superintendent of the naval gun fac- 
tory, formally placed the airship in commission. This was 
done by reading his orders from the Chief of Naval Operations 
directing him to commission the air vessel. Commander Klein 
then read orders placing Capt. George Washington, Steele, 
Jr., in command of the airship. 

The Los Angeles returned to Lakehurst that night and was 
in the hangar by 9.30 p. m. 
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Radio for Naval Aircraft 


The development of radio for aircraft was begun in 1911 
and has continued ever since. The first sets could transmit 
messages a distance of only 15 mi. At present the sets in- 
stalled in naval planes are capable of communication over 
distances of 400 mi. with ships or shore stations and 150 mi. 
between planes. 

The Shenandoah was in constant reliable communication 
with some radio station during her recent transcontinental 
flight and even successfully broadcasted on a night schedule 
which was distinctly heard a distance of 700 mi. The ZR3 
also maintained reliable communication on her trans-Atlantic 
flight. 

Naval aireraft are being equipped, as rapidly as develop- 
ment and funds permit, to shift radio transmitting frequency 
in flight so that they will have a choice of several frequencies 
and ean conduct radio communication in the same manner as 
ships. 

At present, however, most aireraft cannot change their 
sending frequency while in flight. It is therefore desirable to 
reserve some frequencies free from other communication, and 
on which such aireraft can communicate. The Third National 





Radio Conference in recognition of this fact, reserved the 
bands from 500 to 550 kilocycles and from 2250 kiloeyeleg 
to 2500 kiloeyeles for aircraft. 

In these bands, 550 kilocyeles has been chosen as most 
suitable for Navy aircraft. Its use is restricted to aireraft 
and a few shore stations designated and equipped for their 
service, thereby insuring a reasonable certainty of aireraft 
communication. 


Business Men Visit Naval Air Station 


The interest of the business men of San Diego, Calif, in 
the activities of the Naval Air Station at that city was eyj. 
denced by a visit of the San Diego Federal Business Assogig. 
tion to the station on Oct. 1. Each member of the Association 
went through the department of the station in which the work 
is similar to his own, as for example, the city postmaster 
examined the method of handling mail, the city meteorologist 
viewed the aerological work of the station, and so on, A 
luncheon was given to the visitors by the station officers after 
the visits. Each of the visitors will write to the Commanding 
Officer, commenting on the methods used on the Station, 
according to a report from San Diego. 





MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 


Standard J-1’s in carload lots or flyaways, Jennies, Canucks, 
Motors, Supplies, Parts. Everything for the Aviator. 


MARSHALL, MO. 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 


MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 











OCALIFORNIA 


VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 


Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carryiuz, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 











ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. S. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 


NEW YORE 2 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to ctudents who take jlying course. 
WRITE For BOOKLET 











11X08 PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 

Field. Chicago, Ill. Write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORE 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL. 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 














ILLINOIS FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Fiying instruetions by the hour. Ex Air Mail Pilots as in- 
structors. All size ships and motors. Ali year flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Maywood, Illinois 
Telephone Maywood 1968 (Suburb of Chicago) 


OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 

Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 

STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 


Passenger Rides A 
tat Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 
SOvEtans i 6 mi. northeast 


, h Car line, 
Photography Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 

















ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 








KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kaneas City on Victory Highway 








MARYLAND 
THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 
NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bidg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 





Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 








OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD ‘ 
South of Town between two Government Fields RS 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGA 
City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such « 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will bk 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render ne 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as governmeni 
oficials can express their opinions. “composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*(Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country */etirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

*FEncouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 
*Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for the 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one rational as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

*The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic. 


*Suggested changes. 
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Publisher’s News Letter 


The permanent value of the articles published 
in apparently small periodicals is seldom recognized 
by the reader. Sometimes he wonders why some 
material is printed which seems a little old, 
judged by daily newspaper standards. It never 
occurs to him to remember that when he wanted 
to find some information regarding an event or 
a product that was written several years before, 
he naturally turned to the files of the trade paper 
to find it. 


In publishing a paper dealing with any art or 
industry, the editorial policy is constructed with 
this in mind. Not only is the event considered from 
the point of view of news, but also from the ever 
growing record of the art. Take race meets as an 
instance. Long after all other accounts have been 
forgotten, the files of AVIATION will give those 
who come later into the field the accounts of 
Detroit, St. Louis and Dayton. In fact, it would 
be difficult now to find anywhere any comprehen- 
sive account of the Detroit and St. Louis meets 
except in the bound volumes of AVIATION. To a 
similar degree the record of the construction of 
aircraft can only be found in the eight years files 
of AVIATION. There is no other American publi- 
cation that publishes descriptions of new airplanes 
or lighter-than-air craft. Other publications have 
attempted to do this in the past, but there is nothing 
so dead as a periodical that has suspended pub- 
lication. 


% + * * 


The advertising pages of trade publications also 
give a fairly accurate record of the units of an 
industry. If the files are searched it becomes very 
apparent what firms were the dominating factors 
at any particular time, by merely looking over the 
advertisements. 


This point is also little recognized. A com- 
pany thinks only of the present and the future. 
It seldom projects its imagination into the future a 
few years and then in retrospect considers how its 
standing will be affected by its advertising policy. 
At one time one of the largest national advertisers 
who was spending half a million dollars a year in 
publicity decided to save this for a year, during 
a-dull period. It was thought that after years of 
continuous advertising that its particular product 


would be remembered and its volume of sales show 
little or no falling off. But it was found that a 
great mistake had been made and it cost much 
more than was saved to get back the good will 
lost through the forgetfulness of the American 
people. While on the subject, have you ever tried 
to remember the names of the vice presidential 
candidate on the losing ticket for several elections 
back? Here was a name that had the greatest 
amount of national publicity, his picture and name 
were everywhere. Yet, how quickly even his name 
is forgotten. 
se. 4 2-8 


In a similar way aircraft and aeronautical in- 
ventions pass out of mind and are forgotten. 

During the flush of interest and creation a 
little publicity is thought by those who are wrapped 
up with a single idea to have stamped it indelibly 
on the minds of the world. Little thought is given 
to the prime characteristic of all publicity—itera- 
tion and reiteration. 


Coming back to the main track after this little 
wandering on branch lines, it will be seen that the 
records of the trade paper serve in a dual capacity. 
They not only keep readers informed as to the 
progress of the field, but the paper also establishes 
a permanent record which will be available for 
the future. 


* + ¥ % 


Very often the question of the so called “pretty 
picture” to ornament the pages is discussed. 
AVIATION has always tried to make its illustrations 
helpful rather than beautiful. The temptation 1s 
great to use a photograph just because it is attrac- 
tive in itself or because of the subject—but it does 
not add to the permanent record. It is a typical 
case of the dual nature of the editorial decision 
required to maintain a serious intention to be help- 
ful. Some of our readers may wonder at times 
why publishing details are discussed on this page. 
To create a better understanding among our 
readers and thereby clarify the purposes of our 
mutual interest are its main object. If a clearer 
understanding can be had of any effort, and its 
methods discussed frankly, there is bound to come 
a closer bond of fellowship.—L.D.G. 
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6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK FARMINGDALE. L. IL. N. Y 
WASHINGTON PARS SAN FRANCISCO : a See 
44) STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 
AIRCRAFT BARGAINS LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY | 
Shock (ord, half inch, guaranteed live rubber, only $.10 ft. OX5 , 
Propellers (Paragon Make) $9.75 each. “1 - stock 3 nuts, Sport Farman Ships 
shers, Clevis pins, shackles, turnbuckles, ttings, X5 parts, ° ° ° , 
neding ar struts, ailerons, Canuck and Jenny parts. Goggles Aerial Taxi Service : ; 
$3.00 Wing dope $2.50 gal. fresh stock. Spark plugs $.25 Exhibition Flying : 
each. Spruce, steel, plywood, aluminum. Tell us what you need. 
Send 50 cents for blueprint of 75 MPH ee ona boat print Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field ef G. S. Ireland 
also 50 cents. OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT RKS 
Sen i Chicago, Ii. PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 
—PETREL MODEL FIVE— TIME PAYMENTS 
Standard J-I’s, Jennies, Canucks, T.M. Scouts, OX5, OX2, OXX2, ' 
—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— OXX3, OXX6, Hiso, LeRhone, Gnome, Mercedes and Liberty Six 
Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— motors, wings, tail units, wires, fittings, landing gears, wheels, 
A; Cooled ee WW nee Conheds Diesen tires. dopes, varnishes, shock cord, instruments, everything fer 
—Ar ater a the airplane. 
j . - You cannot beat our prices and our service, we carry the goods. 
one Gane smn vaeinernnes AIRPLANES AND MOTORS ON TIME PAYMENTS ; 
IFF PAY AS YOU FLY : 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., MARSHALL, MO. } 
The Highest Grade of New Flying Boats of AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
ype on e arke 
with or without power plant, completely assembled ready for flight, RICHARD F. HARDIN 
or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our Baltimore ware- 2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal j 
house—Guaranteed 100% Complete—For purchaser of unassembled ; 
boats, liberal space for assembly will be allowed free of charge. EXPERT CONSULTANT 
Terms can be arranged. Aircraft Material of all Descriptions. on i 
COME DOWN AND LOOK OVER OUR STOCK p ° 
— F. G. ERICSON Baltimore, Md. Design, Construction and Production Problems 
New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used W 
STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and MATTHE B. SELLERS 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, r . - 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Before purchasing spare parts get our prices. 
G. S. IRELAND Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. : 
CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. : = 
FIVE PASSENGER BREGUETS Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 
Ww ¢ - Standard Ji—OXs5, OXX6, and Hispano 150 motored, $750. 
ith Renault or Liberty Motors. Landing speed 32 miles per Curtiss JN4D—OXs5 motored, new and used, $400. Avro and ; 
hour; high speed 118; useful load 1250 Ibs.; ceiling with load, Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used ' 
pm ~~ ft.; gas consumption, 15 gallons per hr. high lift wings; Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OXX6. i 
— uminum construction throughout. Best performing ship ever Wings, single or sets—-Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. j 
nown Prices $3,800.00 to $6,250.00. Extra motor and parts. Special bargain tal units; Curtiss JNg and, Camus rudders, $4. i 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- } 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT co. ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. { 
FOREST Ae LIN aines Avenu Price List on Request ‘ 
K, ILLINOIS (Suburb of Chicago) Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. f 
Airplanes, Flying oe ge gat Beasties. ‘gb _— 
? Canuck, J-1 Standard, 5, X6 Hispano and Liberty. ire- 
6 Anything I can make for you: works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
SUCH AS for day or night $4.; Flag aoe $3.75; huge Smoke a ery 
e - ble Goggles :—NA. ide-visi 4.85 J .50. 
Metal patterns, Models. Experimental work New 25 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3; Moderately 
a With over 25 f t Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank Gauge $5.; 
Spinning eagle, ft he ee fan ao wet Rotary Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. JN4D Gas 
best of service. Tank with Gauge $15. Five gallons Nitrate dope $11.25; five gal- 
1 lons Acetate dope $8.50; 50 gallon drum Acetate $40.00, F.O.B. 
J MOLLER 12 Bridge St. Buffalo. Grade A Cotton 65c yd. Linen 90c yd. Cotton tape 6c yd. i 
Master Mechanic NEW ROC 
HELLE, N. Y. 716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Cleveland, Ohio 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 























EVENING COURSE IN AERODYNAMICS 
AND AIRPLANE DESIGN 


A course of 15 lectures and application classes will be 
delivered by Associate Professor Alexander Klemin, be- 
ginning on Nov. 19, at the Washington Square Division of 
New York University. For particulars apply: Director of 
Evening Division, Engineering Section, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York City. 
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Aircraft Engine Design and Development 
GLENN D. ANGLE 


Consulting Engineer 


5-151 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 








LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S.A, 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Commercial 


W. FREDERICK GERHARDT, D. Sc. 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Acting Associate Professor 
Department of Aeronautics 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 








Model A Hispano For Sale 


Guaranteed, completely rebuilt, only fifteen hours flying 
time. For quick sale $550.00 cash, F.O.B. Philadelphia, 
This motor is absolutely complete with spares and was 
rebuilt by the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 


BOX 320, AVIATION. 


HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY 
AVIATION CONSULTANT 


528 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











FOR SALE: 
$125.00. Box No. 317, AVIATION. 


WE JUST PURCHASED 50 good OX5 motors, govern- 
ment overhauled, not exactly new, but fully guaranteed. To 
move them quickly we will sell them for $65.00 each in 
criginal crates. Same motors without magneto or carburetor 
$40.00. Brand new two eylinder Lawrance motors $75.00, 28 
horse power, air cooled, with delco-ignition system, Zenith 
duplex carburetor and new propeller. Crawford Airplane 
Co., Venice, California. 


FOR SALE—Three Place DH6, condition excellent. Ex- 
ceptionally safe to fly and a good money-maker. Spare wings 
and under-earriage. Price $800.00. Roosevelt Aero Service, 
Westbury, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Must be sold before December 15 th. Hisso. 
Model A, 150 hp. in original Government crate. 
haust valves, 20 hours sinee overhaul. 


Heavy ex- 
Turns 15 hundred 
complete with hub and propeller in good flying condition. 
Harry Crewdson, Iola, Kansas. 


Anzani 50 hp. six eylinder motor new, 


WANTED: Employment by pilot who has five years expe- 
rience flying many types from rotary motored scouts to An- 
saldo cabin cruiser. Best references. Walter J. Addems, 333 
S. Myrtle, Kankakee, IIl. 


- 


WANTED: to buy a K-6 or C-6 Motor. State condition 
and equipment in first letter. No faney prices considered. 
Ketner Aireraft Co., 2934-11th Ave., Moline, Ill. 


—————— 


OXX6, two motors, brand new, never run, a bargain at 
$225.00 each. Also one brand new OX5, $175.00 f.o.b. near 
New York. Box 318, AVIATION. 


WANTED used JL6 Junker with or without motor. Lo- 
eation preferred in middle or eastern states. No faney prices 
entertained. Box 319 AVIATION. 


FOR SALE: New and used M.F. boats, 39-B seaplanes and 
spares, pontoons, OX and OXX motors, slightly used, M. ‘ 
control wire new, $1.00. New 160 Gnomes $95.00 each, 10- 
complete 110 Gnomes $15.00 each. Canucks with OXX and 
OX propellers for all types, tubing, turnbuckles, bolts and 
nuts all sizes. Essington Aviation School, Essington, Pa _ 
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Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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That you can use 
now and make 
money with 





Curtiss JN4D in original crate $1300.00 


Curtiss JN4D used excellent condition .... 800.00 


Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OX5 motor used 
one season 


Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OXX6 motor 
3000 feet in 10 min. with full load 


guaranteed 


1650.00 


Curtiss Canuck used; excellent condition, all 
upper wings 


These planes are priced for immediate sale and are 
subject to change in price without notice. A 25% 
deposit will hold any of these planes 30 days. These 
planes can be inspected at our Dayton Field. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Largest Dealers in Aeronautical Equipment in the Country. 
Write for our Latest Issue of Special Price Lists Stating 
What You Are Chiefly Interested In. 

















THE OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF 


THE NEW SWALLOW 


eg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





in the Speed and Efficiency Events for Commercial Planes at 
the recent National Air Meets at Dayton and Wichita offers 
CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF ITS 
SUPERIORITY 


HIGH PAY LOAD EASE OF CONTROL 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST = SIMPLICITY 
RUGGEDNESS ACCESSIBILITY 
Speed Range Never Before Attained in a 3-Place OX5 
Airplane 
$3,500 at Wichita 
Write for Additional Information 


The Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co. 


Wichita. Kansas 


Agents 
660 Fern St., Lansdowne, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Pine Valley Flying Field 
G. V 


Victor Dallin, 


Aerial Transportation Inc 

Bartlesville, Okla 

Phillips & Bowman 

54 North Yorktown 
Tulsa, Okla 











Everything in rubber for aeroplanes 
Aeroplanes and Balloons of every type and size 


N America aviation now enjoys a 

subsidy that cannot be bought 
with money. It comes from foremost 
members of the industries upon 
which aviation leans. It is the evi- 
dence of these manufacturers’ sincere 
desire to speed the development of 
aerial transportation and defense. 


The help of these eager concerns 
and individuals enables American 
“ships” and pilots to keep pace with 
those of other lands. Some of avia- 
tion’s friends constantly work to 
improve metals, some are busy with 
alloys, woods, fiber compositions, 
fabrics and other essential materials. 


Goodyear is concerned with rubber, 
and rubber-impregnated fabrics. 
More than that, too, for many valu- 
able designs for mechanical parts of 
lighter-than-air craft originated at 
Goodyear. For ‘the airplane, Good- 
year provides all required types of 
rubber equipment, from tires to 


radiator hose. 


The GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN CORPORATION, a subsidiary of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, holds the U. S. patent 

and manufacturing rights of Luftschiffbau-Zeppelin, and is ready 
to build Zeppelin airships of advanced type for any requirement 
i commercial service or national defense. 


GOODS YEAR [| 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
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Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street and East River, New York City 


} 





ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 





Contractors to: 


Air Service, U. S. Army; Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department 
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Fitted to the winners of the following events: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1920, 1921, 
1922: Pulitzer Trophy, 1921; Circuit of Brescia; Londo Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Speed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921, 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1923, 
1924: Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge: Grand Prize of the Aero Club de I’Ouest 
(France); Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1923, 1924: World Duration Record; 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes); World Altitude Record. 


For particulars apply to 
36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 


ETABLISSEMENT S LAMBLIN NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE 











: SPECIAL CLEAN-UP SALE! The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 


Hiso Motor Parts Brand new heavy 


. 
New valve springs 25c Heavy Stem That y ou Miss 
New valve guides 95c H!ISO VALVES 
New valve mushrocms 75c $1.75 ea. because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, 
Turnbuckles, any size 10c ea. news story, pictuie or advertisement which you should have used 
Sheet aluminum, 16 & 18 ga. 35c per Ib. ith fit 
Sheet copper, 26 ga. 25e per Ib. with pront. 
Ss r Se less stee » iz » > . - * ope ° . 
ro non panane .-~ — “0 $1.25 a 00 ft If you are a Service or a civilian flier AVIATION is an 
Thimbles, 1/16, 3/32, 1/8”, 7/32/ $1.00 per 100. indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each weekly issue 
. _Roeblinz’s aircraft wire No. 10 & 11 30c per Ib. it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears 


Roebling’s 7x7 5/32” flexible cable 4c per ft. - > . -~ 4 i 
, 200 gal. golden oak cil stain $1.00 per gal. in any monthly; and, more important, it is NEWS when it 


5000 yds. black shock absorber 5c per yd. , appears in AVIATION. 
PINKED TAPE—3c per yd.. 


WISHBONE TAPE—2c per yd. AVIATION 


25% Discount on all wood parts and fittings 


LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. The Oldest American The Only American 


2409 O ST LINCOLN, NEBR. Aircraft Magazine : Aircraft Weekly 











DOPES SHOCK ABSORBER CORD | 


PIGMENTED DOPES as : | ! 
VARNISHES ENAMELS ttithtu | 


>A AANAINE Principle Producers of Cord for Canadian and 

U. S. Governments during the World War. 
Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or . 
: MADE BY Any Experimental Tests. 


TITANINE, Inc. | 


UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 
4 Contractors to U. §. Government STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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HROUGH the entire history 

of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 


WRIGHT 
AIRCRAFT 





“*The Identification 
of Incomparable 
Service’’ 
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